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ABSTBACT 

The report describes and evaluates George Washington 
University's Complementary Teacher Training Program during the 
1971-74 period* It is explained that the demonstration program was 
designed to prepare undergraduate special education resource teachers 
to work directly with mainstreamed handicapped (including learning 
disabled and emotionally disturbed) elementary students and as 
consultants to school staff members* Cited are positive results of 
the training in such areas as self-esteem, interpersonal 
relationships, and professional information; and noted is the fact 
that most program graduates have secured employment as either 
complementary (22) , special education (6) , or elementary education 
(6) teachers* Extensive appendixes include information on the results 
of research evaluating the program, responses by teachers and 
principals to questionnaires about program and trainee effectiveness 
in their schools, a journal article describing the program, course 
outlines, and four bibliographies that list approximately 300 
references* (LH) 
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Introduction to the Third-Year Report 



The Complementary Teacher Program was created by Dr. Rita 
Ives in 1970 as a programmatic response to the needs of special educa- 
tion resource teacher preparation at The George Washington University. 
The program was implemented in September/ 1970 and a proposal was 
filed with the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped in November. 
The review of the proposal/ observation of the training process 
and eventual funding of the Complementary Teacher Program in 1971- 
72 reflected the success of Dr. Ives original model. 

The Complementary Teacher Program has now been funded for 
three years. During that time the program has been permitted to: 

— actively recruit students to pursue a minor in Special Educa- 
tion Complementary Teaching at Tbe George Washington University 

where formerly there was no precise special education program 
for undergraduates; 

— recruit highly qualified staff for the purpose of both 
•reaching in the program as well as pursue the three-year 
research design; 

— initiate publication and dissemination of materials 
reflecting the philosophy and content of this innovative 
special education program; 

— purchase materials for the purpose of quality instruction 
as well as for the purpose of devising new and better means 
for the instruction of special education resource personnel; 

— - and develop instruments of measurement in the service of 
this program content research and/ later/ for the purpose of 
program research in other special education programs as well. 



These last three years have been tremendously exciting ones! 
They have seen continued refinement of the Complementary Teacher 
model though the philosophic premises undergirding the model 
remain the same. They have seen further refinement of the 
Complementary Teacher Training Program with the deletion of the 
content of one course and the substitution of another that better 
met the needs of the students. They have seen the active involve- 
ment of the university staff of the Complementary Teacher Program 
actively and enthustiastically involved in demonstration classes 
in public school classrooms of/ first/ the District of Columbia 
Public Schools and/ later/ the Public Schools of Prince George's 
County/ Maryland. And/ lastly but most importantly/ they have 
seen the preparation of enthusiastic, creative special education 
Complementary Teachers to serve that child population in regular 
elementary school classrooms who could be maintained in their regular 
class with the special education service of a Complementary Teacher. 
In turn/ graduates of the Complementary Teacher Program have con- 
tinued to maintain close ties to the university/ frequently serving 
as participants in numerous aspects of the training process/ from 
panel particulation to supervision of students* The students 
participating in the program have benefited/ the graduates of the 
program have continued to grow and learn/ and/ most importantly/ 
these teachers continue to reflect the philosophy of an activity- 
based resource program as one service to children with special 
needs — the children have benefited. This view is shared by the 
number of area school systems who actively recruit graduates of 
this program/ both in the metropolitan area and as far away as 
Florida and California. Graduates of the Complementary Teacher 
Program take with them an approach to learning that supports 
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children in mainstream education and it is significant that so 
many who have journeyed to states not having special education 
resource programs have implemented Complementary Teacher Programs. 
John Dewey stated that we learn by doing; the Complementary 
Teacher Program reflects this philosophy in its university train- 
ing and the graduates continue to reflect this philosophy in their 
work with children. 

It has been a most exciting and rewarding three years!! 



Progress Report 

1. Major Activities and Accomplishments during this Period. 

The 1973-74 academic year saw the increased involvement 
of the Complementary Teacher Program in the public schools 
of the metropolitan Washington area and the continued refine- 
ment of the training process. Most gratifying to the university 
staff was the continued acceptance^ of the model as a means of 
servicing the needs of children with special needs in public 
elementary schools and the increased involvement of the program 
graduates in the Complementary Teacher Training Program. After 
four years it is clear that the intent of the Complementary 
Teacher model has been realized: "a synthesis of the academic 
and practical training deemed essential in the production of 
competent/ creative special education professionals ." The 
content of the program, while continuing to reflect the pro- 
gram intent, continues to evolve and adapt to meet the needs 
of particular groups of students. While the undcrgirding 
philosophy of the program is intact, the course readings, 
assignments and specif ic . experiences continue to reflect that 
adaptation to the needs of the individual is truly individual- 
ization of programming, whether in an elementary school or in 
a university teacher preparation program. The year can best 
be summarized as one of continued redirection — re-evaluation 
and re-emphasis of the content to better reflect the intent, 
i.e. providing direct supportive services to children who can 
be maintained in regular classes with the support of a special 
education Complementary Teacher. 

Ives, Rita, Complementary Teacher Progrcim, BEH Report, 1971, pi 3. 
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Major accomplishments during the year included the refine- 
ment of the Complementary Teacher Program Achievement Test as 
an instmoment of measurement of the program content/ produc- 
tion of teaching materials utilizing videotapes for special 
teaching purposes/ publication of a Handbook for Complementary 
Teachers / as well as specific plans to expand the training 
program to an additional elementary school at the request of 
the special education personnel of the Prince George's County 
Public Schools • 

a. Refinement of the Training Model. 

The Complementary Teacher Training Program continues 
to accomplish its stated intent — the preparation of 
special education professionals to service children with 
special needs through the capacity of Complementary 
Teachers. The refinements mentioned throughout this 
report focus on improvements in teaching the content 
areas of the training process. Foremost among these 
during 1973-74 was the increased usage of video equipment. 
Originally used to enable students to see themselves in 
the role of teacher, as well as direct use with children/ 
an additional usage developed as the teaching staff of 
the Complementary Teacher Program began preparing vingettes 
of child behaviors/ purposefully edited in a video pre- 
sentation for teaching purposes. Such efforts add sub- 
stantially '-.o the effectiveness of classroom teaching in 
a university setting and provide the tying together of 
theory and method for university-based classes that the 
demonstration classes taught in an elementary school do 
for the off-campus based classes. Tl'iis increased usage 
of the video equipment continued to provide valuable 
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feedback to the student as to his presentation of self 
during a teaching activity and served to increase the 
development of the observational skills so essential to 
good teaching. 

By far the most important refinement of the training 
process of the Complementary Teacher Program was the con- 
tinued emphasis placed on the internship that is the 
culminating experience of the training program. Despite 
the exigencies of the gas shortage/ most students were 
given the opportunity to run their own Complementary 
Teacher Program or direct a program with another student. 
No student chose to follow a traditional student teaching 
role! This enthusiasm for the experience for which they 
have so diligently prepared themselves is again another 
example of the continued refinement of the model and the 
response it engenders in students participating in the 
program. 

One specific refinement of the training model will 
occur in Special Education 103 in the spring of 1975 as 
the direct result of the contribution of one of the pro- 
gram participants. The need has long been felt for 
students to actively visit operational models of the 
Complementary Teacher Program during the junior year but 
there has been no specific opportunity for such visits. 
Limited visitation occurred in Special Education 190/ but 

that was neither the purpose nor the ideal place for such 

.1 

visits. In the spring of 1973/ as students were being 
grouped for the purposes of their teaching units / provi- 
sion was made so that each teacher would have the opportunity 
to visit at least one operational Complementary Teacher 
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model either before or after his specific teaching unit. 
Students reported that the visit signif icjantly added to 
their understanding of the program model and urged that 
it be expanded. Therefore-/ the inclusion of visits to 
operational models is of priority importance in Special 
Education 103 during the coming year. 

Lastly/ one refinement of the training model that is 
further discussed in section c is the addition of an addi- 
tional demonstration seminar at the Hyattsville Elementary 
School. This addition to the training process both meets 
the need of the training program/ eliminates overburdening 
the J. Enos Ray School with too many students/ and provides 
an additional training site for future Complementary 
Teachers . 

b. Refinement and Evaluation of the ' Operational Model. 

The refinement and evaluation of the operational model 
again followed the "on-the-spot" format of the previous 
year. The 1973-74 academic year saw eleven operating 
Complementary Teacher Programs in the metropolitan area. 
All of the programs were visited during the school year 
and the teaching faculty of the training program met with 
program graduates at their bi-monthly meetings during the 
school year. From all of these encounters emerged the 
continued sharing that is the heart of this training pro- 
gram: sharing of the teaching faculty of the new and 
better ways the university uses to prepare Complementary 
Teachers/ a sharing from graduates of the program of their 
experiences in directing Complementary Teacher Programs. 
One of the results of this ongoing cooperation was the 
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continued refinement of the internship experience of the 
training process. Still another ^was the inclusion of 
program graduates as consultants to the training process 
and their subsequent participation in numerous aspects 
of the course experiences in seminar 101: Dimensions of 
the Complementary Teaching Role as well as providing addi- 
tional experiences for students participating in the 
demonstration seminars. Lastly/ the cooperative effort 
was visible in ^the work that resulted in the Plandbook for 
Complementary Teachers . The Handbook was truly a product 
of the work of many people/ university staff as well as 
students/ but the continued interest and support of pro- 
gram graduates provided a focus to the overall effort. 

Evaluation of the operational model focused on the 
questionnaire submitted to Complementary Teachers / 
principals and teachers served by the Complementary 
Teachers. The following areas reflect the focus of the 
questionnaire : 

1. Descriptions of the operating model by principals 
and teachers. 

2. Investigation of the extent to which the model met 
the special education needs of the school. 

3. The type of children serviced in the program. 

4. "The type of children seen as bes^ : serviced in such 
a program. 

5. Numerical data relative to number of children ser- 
viced daily/ per group/ directly/ indirectly/ number 
of teachers serviced directly and indirectly/ number 
of classrooms serviced/ etc./ as well as the extent 
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to which the efforts of the Complementary Teacher 

were receptively received* 
6* Would the children serviced in the program have been 

better serviced in a self-contained classroom? 
1 . Was there any change in the dynamics of the school 

attributed to the Complementary Teacher Model? 

The analysis of the data was supportive of the 1972-73 
research and again revealed the Complementary Teacher as 
an effective special education service in the eyes of the 
teachers and principals served by the Complementary Teacher, 
It was further evident that changes in children's behavior 
and academic levels were noted as a result of participation 
in the Complementary Teacher Program* It was also noted 
that teachers were also significantly influenced by the 
Complementary Teacher. 

The product evaluation/ 1972-74, provides a clear 
indication of the acceptance of the Complementary Teacher 
Program as a viable special education resource model in 
the metropolitan area. In addition, it has contributed 
to and guided the refinements o% the operational model as 

4 

well as the training process. However, as the number of 
graduates has increased and more operational models are 
available for evaluation, it has become evident that 
product evaluation must be further refined in order to 
provide a more conclusive answer to nature and quality of 
the product of the Complementary Teacher Program. Tliere- 
fore, the 1973-74 year saw a detailed analysis of product 
evaluation with the intent of designing a more finite 
product evaluation of the Complementary Teacher Program 
for 1974-75. 
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c. More Total Integration of the Training Model Within a 
Public School System. 

Since September/ 1972, the staff and students of the 

Complementary Teacher Program have been totally involved 

with the staff and students of the J. Enos Ray Elementary 

School of the Prince George's County Schools, The alliance 

was designed to operate in the service of diverse but 

interrelated goals: 

1. To train Complementary Teachers who act as special 
education schoolbased interventionists, (Accomplished 
in the bi-weekly demonstration seminars.) 

2. To service indirectly other Ray children by offering 
consultant help to the school staff in the areas of 
diagnosis and programming. 

3. To provide a demonstration site for resource teachers 
and other county personnel. 

The actual format and operational model of the training 
program at the J. Enos Ray Elementary School has been 
thoroughly delineated in previous reports. What happened 
during 1973-74 was that the cooperative efforts of a county 
elementary school and a university training program served 
to provide a more thorough training program for special 
education resource teachers than in the past. To this 
end, the Complementary Teacher Program owes a debt to Mrs, 
Rogene Higgins and her staff at the J. Enos Ray Elementary 
School. 

Because of this support over the last two years as well 
as the repeated desires of Mrs. Higgins and the special 
education supervisors in Prince George's County, the 
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training model will remain at the Ray School for the 1974- 
75 academic year. But, in response to the increased enroll- 
ment of the training program/ requiring a larger school/ 
and the needs of the special education administration in 
the county/ desiring that a seminar be located in still 
another elementary school/ the 1974-75 academic year will 
see an additional demonstration seminar operating from the 
Hyattsville Elementary School. This move serves to increase 
the effectiveness of the training process by offering the 
added dimension of more than one training site. In addi- 
tion/ it serves to substantiate the esteem in which both 
the training process and the product of the Complementary 
Teacher Program are held by this school system. And 
lastly/ it provides an additional plus in the training 
process in that both Ray School and Hyattsville School 
will employ the services of graduates of the Complementary 
Teacher Program. The cooperation of the Prince George's 
County Schools has been rewarding and gratifying. The 
opportunity of preparing junior level college students 
in a dynamic schoolbased educational experience is alto- 
gether rare. It has been a marvelous relationship for 
the university/ for the university students/ for the county 
schools and the children who have participated in the 
demonstration classes and in the programs directed by 
students as a part of their internship. Truly/ this has 
been one of the most rewarding aspects of the last three 
years. Further/ it is hoped that this is just the begin- 
ning of a long and beneficial relationship between the 
training program and this and other school systems. 
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d. Operation of Complementary Teacher Programs • 

The staff of the Complementary Teacher Program is in- 
deed proud of the graduates of the program and is higherly 
invested in maintaining contact with all the program's 
graduates • Graduates working in the metropolitan area have 
the opportunity to participate in the back-up resources of 
the pro.gram staff and the staff continues to visit these 
fuctioning Complementary Teachers, At present we have 
the following information regarding our program graduates: 

22 Complementary Teachers 

14 Prince George's County/ Maryland 
1 Baltimore County/ Maryland 
4 Prince William County/ Virginia 

1 Worcester/ Massachusetts 

2 Fairfax County/ Virginia 

6 Special Education Teachers 

3 Elementary Education Teachers 

5 Graduate Students in Special Education 

7 Job situations unknown at this time 

.We firmly believe that the record of the graduates of this 
program serves as testimony to the value of the Complementary 
Teacher model as a replicable and operational role of special 
education service that meets identifiable needs. This 
belief has been totally supported by the information ob- 
tained from principals and teachers of the eleven area 
graduates operating Complementary Teacher Programs in 1973- 
74. (See Appendix A for product evaluation reports.) 
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GRADUATES OF TIIE COMPLEMEOTARY TEACHER PROGRAM 
TEACHING IN METROPOLITAN AREAS OF WASHINGTON/ D.C* 
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Maryland 

Baltimore County - 1 
Prince George's County - 14 



Virginia 

Fairfax County - 2 
Prince William County - 4 
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2. Significant Findings and Events. 

The 1973-74 academic year saw the continued refinement of 
both process evaluation and product evaluation. The design 
which guided the research efforts follows. 

a. Process Evaluation. 

The evaluation of the process by which Complementary 
Teachers receive their training follows the general design 
of the 1972-73 research. Refinements in the research 
design have permitted assessment of individuals partici- 
pating in the Complementary Teacher Program in the areas 
of "Professionalism" and "Humanism" as in the previous 
design but with a substantially reduced time factor. The 
research continues to focus on the competencies delineated 
in the Complementary Teacher model. The following design 
provides inspection of these components: 

Process Evaluation Design 
Pre-Post Design 

« 

Pre-testing: September/ 1973 Post-testing: April/ 1974 

Measurements of Humanism 
Instrument Intent 

Tennessee Self-Concept Scale To assess level of self-esteem 

FIRO-B Scale To assess dimensions of inter- 

personal relationships 

Measurements of Professionalism 

Professional Education Test/ Measurement of professional 

National Teachers Examination information 

The Complementary Teacher Program Measurement of students acquis i- 
Achievement Test tion of the content of the Com- 

plementary Teacher Program 

The Ives Psycho-Social Assessment Measurement of sensitivity to the 
Scale psycho-dnamics of the classroom 

Val-Ed Scale Measurement of an individual's 

values as related to education 

5.0 • 



The majority thrust of the Complementary Teacher Program 
occurs during the junior year of the undergraduate program. 
The research focused on 'the training at the onset and 
termination of the junior year. This year saw the second 
group of seniors to complete the Complementary Teacher 
Program who also participated in the research design during 
the junior year. The research focused/ therefore/ on the 
onset of the program the junior year and the teimination 
of the program at the end of the senior year with this 
group. 

Subjects . 

This study was composed of two experimental groups 
of full-time juniors and seniors majoring in Elementary 
Education and minoring in Special Education/ i.e. Com- 
plementary Teacher Program. Two control groups/ composed 
o£ students majoring in Elementary Education with no in- 
volvement in the Complementary Teacher Program were also 
involved/ both a junior .and senior group. The total 
number of students participating in this study was 76. 
The two experimental groups were composed of eighteen 
juniors and twenty-one seniors. All 76 participants were 
subject to the entrance requirements of the School of 
Education. These are (1) sixty credit hours equal to 
junior status necessary for entrance/ (2) a quality point 
average of 2.25, and (3) a personal interview resulting 
in at least one recommendation from a faculty member. In 
addition/ those participants in the experimental groups 
were subject to the additional requirements of the Com- 
plementary Teacher Program. All of the participants of 
the Complementary Teacher Program were involved in this 
study. The control groups were volunteers. The junior 



comparison sample participated in a pre- and post-test 
design. The senior comparison sample participated in only 
one testing. The senior sample tested were all a part of 
the research for 1972-73 as juniors in the School of 
Education. Table 1/ Appendix A/ presents the age and 
sex of the experimental and comparison samples. 

c. Instruments of Humanism 
Measurements of Humanism 

1. The Tennessee Self-Concept Scale was used to assess 
the level of self-esteem. The variable (P) reflects 
the individuals self-perception and overall level of 
self-esteem. The (V) score/ variability/ reflects 
the amount of inconsistency/ a low score being in- 
dicative of low variability. The (D) variable/ dis- 
tribution/ is interpreted as measuring certainty 

• about the way in which one sees himself/ a higher 

score indicating more definite and certain self- 
1 

perceptions . 

2. FIRO-B is an abbreviation for Fundamental Interper- 
sonal Relations Orientation-Behaviro. It is a 54-item 
questionnaire which measures three fundamental dimen- 
sions of interpersonal relationships : inclusion/ control 
and affection. Inclusion assesses the degree to which 

a person associates with others. Control measures the 
extent to which a person assumes responsibility/ makes 
decisions/ or dominates people. The affection score 
reflects the degree to which a person becomes emotionally 
involved with others. For each variable/ two scores/ 

William H. FittS/ Tennessee Self-Concept Manual/. Counselor 
Recordings and Tests/ Nashville / Tennessee/ 1965/ pp.. 2-3. 
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symbolized by the letters "e" and "w", are obtained. 
The "e" score represents the person's expressed or 
manifest behavior. It is overt/ observable behavior 
in the areas of inclusion/ control and affection. The 
"w" scores represent his wanted behavior. They refer 
to what the person wants from other people in the 
areas of inclusion/ control and affection. What he 
seeks in his interpersonal relationships is less 
directly observable/ but it is valuable information 
in understanding and predicting his behavior. 

Measurements of Professionalism 

3. The Professional Education Test of The National 
Teachers Examination was used as a measurement of 
professional information. The content of the Pro- 
fessional Education Test is organized around teaching 
roles. Specific areas include: 

a. Teacher as an agent of his own culture 

b. Planning and organization of instruction 

c. The classroom climate 

d. Learning and instruction medication 

2 

e. Teacher measurement and evaluation of learning 

The concept of the test is based on the three content 
areas of general education/ societal foundations of 
education/ and teaching principles and practices. 

4. ITie Complementary Teacher Program Achievement Test was 
used as a measure of student's acquisition of the pro- 

William Schutz/ "FIRO-B Scale"/ Palo Alto, California: Consult- 
ing Psychologists PresS/ Inc./ 1958. 

2 

National Teachers Examination Bulletin of Inf oinnation - 197071/ 
Princeton/ New Jersey/ Educational Testing Service/ 1970/ p. 18. 
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gram content of the Complementary Teacher Program. 
The CTPAT is a refinement of the previously developed 
Ives Test and constitutes an alternate form of the Ives 
Test in a multiple-choice form. The CTPAT was designed 
to measure the same areas of the Complementary Teacher 
Program as the Ives Test but in a more precise and 
compact form. The test is a series of 100 multiple- 
choice items drawn from the ten content areas of the 
Complementary Teacher Program. The correct answers 
were determined by expert judges and the staff of the 
Complementary Teacher Program, 

5. The Ives Psycho-Social Assessment Scale was used as a 
measurement. of sensitivity to the psycho-dynamics of 
the classroom. The Ives Scale consists of a behavioral 
description which the subject reads. He then completes 
a forced-choice scale in which he must apply the infor- 
mation found in the behavioral description to the items 

2 

found on the scale. The scale consists of fifty items. 

6. Val-Ed (Educational Values) Scale was used as a measure 

of values regarding the "shoulds" of relationships in 

the school setting among child, teacher/ administrator/ 

and community. These relationships are measured in the 

areas of inclusion/ control/ and affection/ and at the 

3 

level of behavior and feelings. 

Michael Castleberry/. Ed.D./ "The Complementary Teacher Program 
Achievement Test"/ Department of Special Education/ The George 
Washington University/ Washington/ D.C. 

Rita Ives/ Ed.D./ "The Ives Psycho-Social Assessment Scale"/ 
Department of Special Education/ The George Washington University/ 
Washington/ D.C. 

William Schutz/ "Val-Ed Scale"/ Palo Alto/ California: Consult- 
ing Psychologists Press, Inc./ 1966. 
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d. Operational Hypotheses 

The preceding information has presented: * 

1. The philosophical premise which framed our inquiries 

2. The design of the study. 

3. The instruments of measurement. 

4. The subjects. 

The operational. hpyotheses which logically follow are: 
The experimental group/ students participating in the 
Complementary Teacher Program/ will evidence a signifi- 
cant increase over the control group on 

1. Self-esteem as measured by the (P) / (V) and (D) 
subtests of the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale. 

2. Appropriate behaviors relating to interpersonal 
relationship as measured by the FIRO-B Scale. 

3. Professional information as measured by the Professional 



e. Test Administration and Scoring 

Pre-test administration to the junior experimental 
group was accomplished in group sessions on September 10 
and 11. 



Education Test of the National Teachers Examination/ 



the Ives Psycho-Social Assessment Scale/ the Comple- 
mentary Teacher Program Achievement Test and the 



Val-Ed Scale. 



Date 



Test 



September 10 



Complementary Teacher Program Achievement 



Test 

Ives Psycho-Social Assessment Scale 
FIRO-B Scale 



September 11 



Professional Education Test - The National 



Teachers Examination 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 
Val-Ed Scale 
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Post-testing of the junior experimental group followed 
the same pattern as the pre-test: 

April 16 and April 18 v/ere the dates for the test admini- 
stration with the tests given in the same sequence as the 
pre-test: 

l!he pre-test administration to the junior control group 
was accomplished mainly in individual test situations with 
some small group sessions. Due to a lower than usual 
enrollment in the regular elementary education program 
every effort was made by the Complementary Teacher Program 
staff to individualize scheduling re: test administration 
so as to preserve the Complementary Teacher Program experi- 
mental/control group research design. Testing for the 
control group was begun on September 17 with completion 
by November 20. Participants in the junior control group 
were pretested on the same tests as the junior experimental 

Complementary Teacher Program Achievement Test 
Ives Psychosocial Assessment Scale 
Firo-B Scale 

Professional Education Test - The National Teachers 

Examination 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 
Val-Ed Scale 

The post-testing of the junior control followed the same 
pattern as the pre-test. Participants were tested again 
mainly on an individual basis with some small groups. 
Tests were administered between April 15 and May 11. 

The senior experiemental group was tested in group 
sessions on May 9 and May 16. The test battery included 
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the Tennessee Self-Concept and the Complementary Teacher 
Program Achievement Test, The Professional Education 
Test of the National Teachers Exam score was obtained 
from the records in The George Washington University 
School of Education* 

The Complementary Teacher Program research design 
utilizing the same control sample for two years for com- 
parison purposes was realized! A senior control sample 
with N= 2rwas tested on the same tests: The Tennessee 
Self-Concept and the Complementary Teacher Program Achieve- 
ment Test, Their scores on the Professional Education 
Test of the National Teachers Exam were also obtained 
from The George Washington University School of Education, 
Tests were administered in both small group and individual 
sessions between April 17 and May 16, 

The average time for the completion of the testing 
for the junior groups was five hours. The average time 
for the testing for the senior groups was one hour. All 
testing was supervised by the staff of the Complementary 
Teacher Program, The Professional Education Test of the 
National Teachers Exam was computed and scored by Educa- 
tional Testing Service/ Princeton/ New Jersey; the 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale by Counselor Recordings and 
Tests / Nashville/ Tennessee, All other tests were adminis- 
tered utilizing sense-mark answer sheets and key-punched 
using the Optical Mark Page Reader designed by Optical 
Scanning Corporation which is located at The George 
Washington University School of Medicine, All research 
data was rechecked prior to the statistical analysis. 
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f. Methodology. 

The research design for 1973-74 allowed for an inspec- 
tion of the Complementary Teacher Program from a multitude 
of perspectives including both program and product evalua- 
tion. In summary four studies were inspected: (a) 1973-74 
junior experimental/junior control pretest and posttest 
design/ (b) 1973-74 senior experimental/senior control 
posttest scores/ (c) 1972-74/ a two year study of the same 
experimental and control populations/ and (d) an analysis 
of the students' scores over the three year period which 
included Bureau of Education for the Handicapped funding 
for the undergraduate teacher training program in special 
education. Further investigations were employed to estab- 
lish the validity and reliability of the instruments to 
measure the stated hypothesis and objectives of the Com- 
plementary Teacher Program. 

g. Procedures. 

Appropriate statistical procedures were applied to 
analyze the data utilizing the facilities of The George 
Washington University Computer Center. 

In the 1973-74 research procedures/ computer program 
GRADES; designed by Mr. Charles Tack/ Computer Systems 
Analyst/ at Tlie George Washington University/ School of 
Medicine was adapted to score the CTPAT and the Ives 

2 

Psycho-Social Assessment Scale. Computer Program TESTSC 

was used for the item-analysis of the CTPAT and the Ives 
Scale. 

GRADES/ a computer program documented and stored at The George 
Washington University Computer Center. See Appendix D for 
detailed description. 

TESTSC/ a computer program documented and stored at The George 
Washington University Computer Center. 
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The Statistical Programs for the Social Sciences 

(SPSS) program COUNT''*was used to tabulate the responses 

on the six variables of the FIRO-B Scale. Program COUNT 

was also used to summarize the responses on the six 

variables of the Val-Ed Scale. Pretest and posttest 

mean differences within the groups were determined using 

2 

the SESS t-TEST computer program. Between group differ- 

3 

ences were computed using program ANOVA which produces a 

t~statistic and probability level. SPSS program PEARSON 
4 

CORR was used for computing the pretest and posttest corre- 
lation coefficients of all the variables and their levels 
of significance. ANOVA was also used with the two-way 
analysis of variance option for inspecting (1) the two- 
year experimental/control design, and (2) the present 
junior experiemental and junior control research. This 
option produces an F statistic and the probability level 
of the factors examined with additional infoinnation re- 
garding factor interaction. 

Another dimension investigated was the significance 
of the correlation of the rank-order ratings for the 
Senior Experimental population on over-all performance 
in the Complementary Teacher Program as evaluated by the 
Complementary Teacher Program Faculty with their post 
program scores on the CTPAT. Program PEARSON CORR was 

Norman Nie, Dale Bent and C. Hadlai Plall. Statistical Package 
for the Social Sciences (SPSS). COUNT New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company/ 1970. Documented and stored at The George 
Washington University Computer Center. 

Ibid. See Appendix D for detailed description. 

ANOVA, a computer program documented and stored at The George 
Washington University Computer Center. 

Nie/ Op. Cit . 
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used to measure the significance of the relationship of 
the two variables. 

In analyzing the data over the three-year period the 
computer program ANOVA was used to test the significance 
of the difference between pre-program scores and post- 
program scores for the purpose of measuring the degree of 
attainment of total program objectives. This provided a 
perspective to further examine the similarities and 
differences of the three experimental groups. A two- 
way analysis of variance was also employed for both: (1) 
the experimental class of 1974 with the control class of 
1974, and (2) the junior experimental class with the 
junior control population. The rationale for this statis- 
tical analysis was (1) to test the similarities of the 
groups, and (2) to inspect the interation factor. 

Results of Hypotheses Testing. 

The data presented in this section is the results 
from the total score of the Ives Psycho-Social Assessment 
Scale; the Positive (P) , Variability (V), and Distribution 
(D) score of the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale; the total 
score of the Professional Education Test of the National 
Teachers Examination; the total score of the Complementary 
Teacher Program Achievement Test; the FIRO-B Scale; and 
the Val-Ed Scale. The comparisons between the experimental 
and control groups on the above indicated variables were 
computed employing one-tailed t-tests for significance 
of differences between independent means. A t-test was 
used for determining the significance of the difference 
in the dependent means of the experimental group compar- 
ing the pretest mean with the posttest mean of each . 
variable. 
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i. One Year Analysis. 

Operational Hypothesis 1 

The experimental samples/ students participating with- 
in these margins in "^e Complementary Teacher Program/ will 
evidence a significant increase over the control samples 
on the variables measuring self-esteem as measured by the 
(P) / (V) / and (D) subtests of the Tennessee Self -Concept 
Scale. 
Humanism 

1. Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 

(a) Analysis of the data regarding the junior samples 
scores on the subtest of the Tennessee Self-Concept 
Scale measuring self-esteem (the P variable) indicates 
no statistical difference in the posttest comparison. 
However/ an inspection of the beginning and ending year 
and standard deviations means reveals an interesting 
phenonema. As measured by a t-test the junior control 
sample scored significantly higher on this variable on 
the pretest as t=l . 73/ significant at the .05 level. 
The junior experimental sample mean =348.89 with junior 
control sample mean =369.00. The posttest mean for the 
junior experimental sample =365.61 with junior control 
sample =358.88 . The large standard deviation for the 
junior control sample (S.D. =38.04) contributed to the 
statistical difference between means not being signifi- 
cant. For purposes of program evaluation it can be 
assumed that the Complementary Teacher Program contri- 
buted to the increase of the self-esteem scores of the 
experimental sample. Tables 5, 6/ 7, Appendix A. 
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(b) An analysis of the variability score indicates 
growth in the desired direction for the junior experi- 
mental sample. The t-tests for differences between 
means indicated no statistical difference in the pre- 
or posttest. The junior experimental sample/ however/ 
evidenced a decreased variability score in the post- 
test/ supportive of the research hyposthesis/ while 
the junior control sample's scores increased. Table 6/ 
Appendix A. 

(c) The distribution score which measures the cer- 
tainty with which a person sees himself/ a higher score 
indication of a more definite and certain self-percep- 
tion/ revealed the junior experimental sample as 
approaching a statistically significant difference 
when compared with the junior control ^sample. The 
pre-post pattern of an increase in the mean (115.28 to 
127.611) for the junior experimental sample as a de- 
crease (123.06 to 119.19) for the junior control sample 
was again noted. Table 5/ Appendix A. 

(d) An inspection of the Tennessee Self-Concept 
scores for the senior samples revealed no statistically 
significant differences as measured by t-tests between 
the independent means for each sample. The senior 
experimental sample demonstrated a higher score on iho 
self-esteem (P) subtest and a lower score on the 
variability (V) subtest. The preceding information 

is supportive of the research hypothesis of the Com- 
plementary Teacher Program. Table 3/ Appendix A. 



Operational Hypothesis 2 

The experimental samples/ students participating in the 
Complementary Teacher Program/ will evidence significant 
growth toward appropriate levels on both the overt and 
covert dimensions of inclusion/ control and affection as 
affecting interpersonal relationships as measured by the 
FIRO-B Scale. Table 9/ Appendix A. 

2 . FIRO-B 

The following score intervals and the interpretations 
served as the criterion for analyzing the FIRO-B data* 
For each area investigated separate hypothesis were 
developed. These were based on the desired behavioral 
expectations of the Complementary Teacher Program 
graduates. The scale for evaluating scores is as 
follows : 

0-1 are extremely low scores; the behavior described 
will have a compulsive quality. 

2-3 are low scores; the behavior mentioned for low 
scores will be noticeably characteristic of the 
person 

4-5 are borderline scores; although not extreme/ the 
person may reveal a tendency toward the behavior 
described for high or low scorers. 

6-7 are high scores; the behavior will be noticeably 
characteristic of the person. 

8-9 are extremely high scores; the behavior will liave 
*^ compulsive quality to it. 

Inclusion Expressed . 

A general hypothesis, that the experimental sample 
would achieve higher scores than the control sample in 
the area of Inclusion Expressed as an indication of (1) 
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feeling comfortable in social settings and (2) a tendency 
to move toward people was tested. 

.An inspection of the data indicated that the experi- 
mental sample's pre-mean of 5.78 was higher than the 
control sample's pre-mean of 4.69. During the year of 
treatment the experimental sample mean decreased slightly 
(5.7/5.4) but was still within the borderline range. 
T?he control sample mean remained constant (4.6/4.6). 
The data is supportive of the hypothesis that the experi- 
mental sample will evidence a tendency towards more 
desirable behavior in this area of the scale. 

Inclusion Wanted . 

A general hypothesis that the experimental sample 
mean would be in the low-middle range and remain constant 
on the variable Inclusion Wanted as compared with the 
control sample mean. 

Hhe mean of the experimental sample and of the con- 
trol sample both increased. While both were in the 
borderline range, this variable may be a reflection of 
the teacher-administrator-child cyclic interpersonal 
behaviors affected by a teaching environment. 

Control Expressed , 

A general hypothesis that the experimental sample 
mean would be higher than the control sample mean on the 
Control Expressed variable indicative of leadership 
characteristics was tested. 

An inspection of the posttest scores: experimental 
sample (3.4) and control sample (2.2) supports the 
hypothesis. Although the scores fur both groups are low 
there is a significant difference between the groups. 
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Control Wanted . 

The general hypothesis that the e^erimental sample 
mean would be lower than the control sample on the Con- 
trol Wanted variable which is an indication of one's 
dependency traits was tested. 

The data indicates that the experimental sample 
posttest mean was slightly higher in the area of Con- 
trol Wanted than the control. However/ both groups were 
in the low range indicating noticable characteristics of 
this desired behavior in teachers. 

Affection E^cpressed . 

A general hypothesis that the experimental sample 
mean would be higher than the control sample mean on 
the variable measuring Affection Expressed was tested. 

The means of both samples were in the borderline 
range. Both samples increased in the approprj^Jte direc- 
tion showing growth toward being available to become 
emotionally involved with others. 

Affection Wanted . 

The general hypothesis that the experimental sample 
mean would be in the low to middle range and constant 
as compared with the control sample mean on this variable. 

The results indicate that the experimental sample's 
mean was in the borderline range and constant from a 
pretest mean of 5.6 to 5.7 for the posttest mean. The 
control sample's mean increased from pretest 5.8 to 
posttest 6.6. This would seem to indicate a higher need 
on the part of the control sample to want others to 
initiate close intimate relationships with them. The 



borderline range for the experimental sample seems to 
indicate a balanced tendency for initiating and estab- 
lishing relationships with others. 

The use of the FIRO-B scale is still in the investigative 
stage. A variety of ways for utilizing the information 
are at present being explored. Some of the areas under 
consideration are relating to the student internship 
placements/ student team planning/ research to help 
determine the type of students that enroll in the Com- 
plementary Teacher Program/ and a typical profile of 
scores that coincide with other research results in- 
dicating successful perf03nnance in the program. 

Operational Hypothesis 3 

The experimental samples/ students participating in 
the Complement airy Teacher Program/ will evidence signifi- 
cant increase over the control samples on the variables 
measuring professional information as measured by the 
Professional Education Test/ the Complementary Teacher 
Program Achievement Test/ the Ives Scale and the Val-Ed 
Scale. 

Professionalism 

li Professional Education' Test 

(a) The results of the various testings were first 
analyzed independently to examine the mean differences 
of both the junior experimental sample and the junior 
control sample. On the Professional Education Test of 
the National Teachers Examination a t- value of 1.98/' 
significant at the .05 level/ was yielded by a t-test 
for difference between the dependent means of the pre- 
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test and posttest for the junibr experimental sample. 
The mean of the junior experimental sample increased 
from 60.78 to 66.28. The junior control sample in- 
creased from 54.38 to 61.25. A b-value of 1.54, signi- 
ficant at the .06 level/ was obtained by a t-test applied 
to the posttest means of the junior samples. This sup- 
ports the hypothesis and previous research findings 
regarding the professional knowledge attained in the 
Complementary Teacher Training Program. Table 10/ 
Appendix A. 

(b) The hypothesis testing for the Professional Educa- 
tion Test with the senior research samples using a t-test 
for the significance of the difference between independent 
means yielded t=2.62/ significant at the .01 level for 
the posttest comparison. This is :.jupportive of previous 
research findings. Table 22/ Appendix B. 

2. Complementary Teacher Program Achievement Test 

(a) The Complementary Teacher Program Achievement 
Test continued to demonstrate validity and reliability 
in assessing student acquisition of program content. 

A t-test yielded t=6.50/ significant at the .0001 
level/ in the posttest comparison of the junior samples. 
Table 7/ Appendix A. 

(b) An analysis of the senior samples revealed t= 19.74/ 
highly significant at the .0001 level. Table 8/ Appendix 
A. 

(c) The research utilized txie control samples for fur- 
thur investigations by comparing the junior sample's 
posttest mean with the senior sample posttest mean on 
the CTPAT. A t-test ^'ielded t=1.05 which indicated no 
significant difference in the control samples. Table 12/ 
Appendix A. 
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(d) A t~value of 5.59, significant at the .0001 level/ 
was yielded by a t-test between the means of the junior 
experimental sample and senior experimental sample in- 
dicating the attainment of specific objectives i;i the 
second year of the training program. Table 13, Appendix A. 

(e) Further, the posttest CTPAT scores for the com- 
bined junior samples yielded a Kuder- Richards on Formula 
20 coefficient of .85. Table 11, Appendix A. 

3. Ives Psycho-Social Assessment Scale 

The Ives Psycho-Social Assessment Scale was used in 
the research design for the junion samples. The results 
were not significant and indicated further study was 
necessary to be able to interpret the scores as they 
related to the Complementary Teacher Program. 

4. Val-Ed Scale 

The Val-Ed Scale was used to investigate the following 
areas relating to values in education: School-Child 
Control, Teacher-Child Affection, Teacher- Community 
Inclusion, Administrator- Teacher Affection, Administrator- 
Community Inclusion, and Teacher-Child Control. The 
research hypothesis for the first five was stated as: 
"The experimental sample mean will be lower than the 
control sample mean on each variable." 

An analysis of the data using a two-way analysis of 
variance allowed acceptance of only the variable relat- 
ing to Administrator-Community Control. Tlie means for 
each variable are provided in Table 14. The variable 
for Teacher-Child Control was hypothesized as the 
experimental sample yielding a higher mean than the 
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control sample. The experimental sample posttest mean 
of 2.2 as compared with the contgrol sample mean of 3.2^ 
supports acceptance of this hypothesis. Table 15, 
Appendix A. 

Continued research and study is being directed 
towards an analysis of the Val-Ed instrument and the 
hypotheses as to the applicability to our program and 
research purpose. The individual scores were analyzed 
as a part of the in-depth study of each experimental 
sample student. Again, it needs to be presented that 
appropriate instruments for the evaluation of the in- 
structional and behavioral objectives of the Complementary 
Teacher Program are still to be investigated. However, 
the development of specific tests, i.e., Ives Psycho- 
Social Assessment Scale, Ives Test of Teaching Arts and 
Skills and the Complementary Teacher Program Achievement 
Test demonstrate the desire and efforts of the staff to 
effectively evaluate its program, process and product. 

Correlations 

Another factor investigated in this study was the rela- 
tionship between instruments. It was hypothesized that a 
significant relationship would exist between the Professional 
Education Test of the National Teachers Examination and the 
Complementary Teacher Program Achievement Test. 

(a) A Pearson product-moment correlation procedure 
yielded r= .513/ significant at the .001 level for the 
combined experimental sample. Table 16, Appendix A. ' 

(b) The senior experimental sample's CTPAT scores 
correlated with the NTE (Professional Education) sub- 
test with r = .48, significant at the .01 level. Table 
17/ Appendix A. 

:• as . . • .■ 
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(c) The combined junior and senior experimental sample's 
scores on the posttest (P) self-esteem variable correlated 
with the posttest NTE (Professional Education) subtest of 
the Tennessee Solf-Concept Scale at the .01 level of 
significance and with the CTPAT at the .05 level of 
significance. This would be interpreted as the higher 
the level of self-esteem - the higher the score on the 
NTE or the CTPAT. 

(d) The junior experimental sample correlation of the 
NTE with the CTPAT yielded .65, significant at the .002 
level. The post (P) scores correlated with the post (V) 
scores with r= .79 significant. 

(e) As another investigation of the validity of the 
CTPAT as an indication of achievement in the Comple- 
mentary Teacher Program the senior experimental s,ample's 
scores correlated with a rank order rating by the Com- . 
plementary Teacher Program staff bases on over-all 
perf02nnance in the program. The Pearson product- 
moment procedure yielded r= .30. significant at the 
.001 level. (N= 21) Table 18 presents the correlations 
measuring (1) inter-rater reliability and (2)' sum of 
ratings with CTPAT scores. 

Three Year Analysis 

The evaluative measurements that have been continued . 
as a paxt of the research over the three year period of 
funding by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped a.re 
the Professional Education Test of the National Teachers 
Examination and the Tennessee Self-Concept Scales. Data 
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collected during the three year period allowed for various 
statistical procedures including: "t- tests / two-way analysis 
of variances/ Pearson product-moment correlations/ rank- 
prder ratings/ numerous tabulations and correlations. Table 
24/ Appendix B. 

1. Professional Education Test 

An analysis of the scores on the National Teacher 
Examination subtest/ Professional Education/ supports 
the hypothesis that the Complementary Teacher Program 
contributed significantly to the acquisition of cogni- 
tive skills and educational knowledged measured by this 
instrument. Data from t-tests for difference between 
dependent means of the pretest and the posttest indicate 
that participants in the program score statistically 
significantly higher. Table 22 presents statistical 
data from t-tests for the three ewerimental samples. 
The t-values are all significant at the .05 level of 
confidence or higher. Table 23 presents the percentile 
ranks for the experimental and control samples for the 
1972-73/1973-74 research. The rankings clearly demon- 
strate the superior performance of the Complementary 
Teacher Program participants. The junior experimental 
sample were significantly higher on the NTE subtest as 
compared with the junior control sample as measured by 
a two-factor and of variance yielding F--7.il for 
difference in groups/ significant at .01 level and 
F=8.14 for difference in pre/post/ significant at .005 
level. Students having completed the two year program 
scored considerably higher than the comparison sample; 
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the junior experimental sample also demonstrated a high 
degree of knowledge and ability by their scores as com- 
pared to the junior control sample. A two-factor analysis 
of variance on the senior samples yielded F= 15.03 for 
determining significantly difference between samples on 
the NTE/ this was significant at the .0002 level. 

Tennessee .Self -Concept Scale 

The Tennessee Self-Concept Scales provide supportive 
data that the Complementary Teacher Training Program 
provides input, both cognitive and affective that: (1) 
increase and stabilize the participants' positive per- 
ceptions of self/ (2) lessen the degree of variability 
about self, and (3) contribute t9 a positive presentation 
related to self-esteem. (a) The three experijnental 
samples have all increased statistically significantly 
at the .05 or higher level of confidence^, on the Postive 
(P) variable. (b) The Variability (V) subtest indicated 
movement of the groups toward less variance about their 
positive self-concept. (c) Scores on the Distribution 
(D) variable increased significantly from pre- junior 
year to post-senior year. (d) The Pearson product- 
moment correlation procedure indicated a significant 
relationship between the subtests of the Tennessee and 
the performance on the NTE. (e) Additional data derived 
from inspecting the correlation coefficients of the CTPAT 
with the Tennessee Self-Concept variables and the NTE 
again support the use of this new test for measuring 
attainment of the Complementary Teacher Program objectives. 
Tables 25/ 26/ 27/ Appendix B. 
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Research Findings 

The research findings have contributed to the continuous 
development and refinement of the Complementary Teacher Train^ 
ing Program. Future research will be focused on development 
of an instrument for product evaluation. This aspect will 
be in addition to continued program and process evaluation. 

The survey reporting the employment status reflects the 
high marketability of the Complementary Teacher Program 
graduates. The acceptance of this resource model by a large 
number of school systems indirectly supports the research 
hypotheses that the graduates will demonstrate qualities of 
humanism and professionalism in a superior manner thus 
facilitating employment and application of knowledge and 
teaching arts and skills acquired during the training process. 

k. Variation of Groups. 

One factor which was considered to have possible rami- 
fications as to the validity of the study was group vari- 
ability. The constant factor affecting the samples employed 
in this study was the common exposure to the curriculum 
of regular elementary education (all samples) and the addi- 
tional exposure to the content of the Complementary Teacher 
Program of the experimental samples. Students pursuing the 
program in elementary education are evaluated as to previous 
course work and quality point average. T\niile it was felt 
that "there was homogeneity among the groups participating 
in this study/ the need to document the variability among 
the groups was established. Accordingly, Verbal and Math 
scores on the College Entrance Examination Board were ob- 
tained for the junior experimental and control samples. 
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t-tests were computed using library program ANOVA, Results 
of the analysis of data indicated that there was no statis- 
tically significant difference between the means of either 
variable. However/ the t-test value for the math variable 
was approaching statistical significance at the .05 level 
of confidence. Higher math scores for the experimental 
group was also a finding of the 1972-73 research. This 
factor which is indicative of skill in problem solving and 
a general aptitude for good reasoning seems applicable to 
the experimental group. Whether this relationship is 
significant - acquired knowledge and skill in problem 
solving with success in an innovative resource interven- 
tion program - will continue to be explored in future 
research. 

Still another indicator of the variability among the 
groups was the quality point index accumulated prior to 
the junior year. The t-test computed between the junior 
experimental and junior comparison groups was not signifi- 
cant. 

The results of the testing for variation among groups 
is presented in Table 2$ Appendix A. Tlie additional re- 
search indicated that the variability of the samples was 
of less than significant nature. This conclusion was 
supportive of the ability of the Complementary Teacher 
Program Achievement Test to measure the impact of the Com- 
plementary Teacher Program on the part of the experimental 
samples. 
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3. Dissemination Activities. 

Major efforts in this area during 1973-74 have been: 

a. Preparation and publication of Handbook for Complementary 
Teachers , The publication of the Handbook provides an 
opportunity to share information regarding every dimension 
of the Complementary Teacher role* It is intended for 
those^ unfamiliar with the Complementary Teacher model as 
well as for those who can use the attached materials and 
ideas to more effeciently operate a Complementary Teacher 
Program. The Handbook has been almost two years in plan- 
ning and preparation and represents a major achievement 

of the 1973-74 year. 

b. Publication of an article "Complementary Teaching" 

Ly Mrs. Marsha Gregg, Mrs. Gregg worked in cooperation 
with Dr. Castleberrg and Mrs. Sobel in this first published 
effort on the work of the training program and the Com- 
plementairy Teacher model. (See Appendix C) 

c. Revision of the Complementary Teacher brochure for recruit- 
ment purposes. 

d. Visits to area community and junior colleges for recruit- 
ment purposes. 

e. Preparation for a panel role at the 1975 American Educa- 
tion Research Association Convention on process evalua- 
tions . 

f. Meetings and cooperative efforts with the Office of 
Admissions of the university and the admissions personnel 
of the School of Education to better acquaint them with the 
Complementary Teacher Program. The 1974 year saw the first 
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year in which students transferring specifically for 

I 

training as undergraduate special education resourse 
professionals became highly evident, 
g. Preliminary work on the publication of the results of 

the last three years research and the development of the 
program model — publication scheduled for mid 1975. 

4. Data Collection. 

The efforts and energies of the entire program staff 
have gone into data collection over the last three years. 
From the thorough and exhausting pre/post testing/ of program 
participants/ to the questionnaires submitted to graduates 
of the program and the personnel of their schools/ program 
staff have been actively involved. This role is seen as being 
one that will be further increased as the product evaluation 
of the Complementary Teacher Program becomes more finite dur- 
ing the 1974-75 academic year. Data is summarized throughout 
this report and in Tables 3 a/ b; 4a-f, Appendix A. 

5. Staff Utilization. 

The staff of the Complementary Teacher Program for 1973- 
74 added the energies and enthusiasm of Graduate Teaching 
Assistant and a Graduate Research Assistant to the two full- 
time university faculty members. In addition/ the actual work- 
load centering on the accumulation and compilation of process 
and product evaluation/ coupled with the additional responsi- 
bilities of preparation of the Handbook/ required that addi- 
tional part-time staff be employed. Further/ the cataloguing/ 
ordering/ and maintenance of the resource library became less 
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the responsibility of the research assistant than the 
responsibility of the program staff* While the specific 
duties of the 1973-74 academic year governed staff function- 
ing/ the maintenance and utilization of the resource com- 
ponent of the training program required further evaluation. 
Accordingly/ for 1974-75/ the Complementary Teacher Program 
will place all program materials in a Resource Library/ with 
a full-time staff member assigned to monitor usage of the 
library materials. Accordingly/ the Department of Special 
Education has allocated an exceptionally large room for this 
purpose/ to be shared by the Complementary Teacher Program 
and the Special Education/Early Childhood Program, Ms, Jan 
Iskowitz will be resource librarian for the coming year. It 
is felt that these changes fulfill a need of this program 
and serve to facilitate program goals. 

Activities Planned for Next Year, 

The focus of the 1974-75 year in the Complementary Teacher 
Program will be on refined evaluation of the product of the 
training program and on the publication of results of the 
research and on the program model. Preliminary efforts are 
already underway in both areas and will continue throughout 
the academic year. Greater utilization will be made of the 
Handbook for Complementary Teachers in recruitment and pro- 
gram publicity efforts. Continued efforts in the production 
of permanent video materials for use in the training process 
will increaje the effectiveness of the process by v/hich 
Complementary Teachers are prepared. The process evaluation 
of the Complementary Teacher Program will be abridged and 



refined/ based on the results of three years of process re- 
search. The Complementary Teacher Program Achievement Test 
will be revised and reedited on the basis of item analysis 
results. The CTPAT is expected to provide the central focus 
of process evaulation for 1974-75 .^nd refinement of the Ives 
Scale is expected to continue with specific emphasis on the 
use of the scale as an instrument predictive of student per- 
formance. 

The intent and content of the Complementary Teacher Program 
will continue unchanged for 1974-75. The program will operate 
from two elementary schools instead of one and the staffing 
will reflect the direction of Dr. Edward Rouse/ who will assume 
the role of Coordinator of the Complementary Teacher Program 
on 1 September 1974. Mrs. Marjorie Gazvoda/ who has served 
as Graduate Research Assistant since 1972/ has been employed 
by the University as Instructor in Special Education. Further/ 
the Complementary Teacher Program is fortunate to have acquired 
the services of Mrs. Donna Hart as Graduate Teaching Assistant 
and Mrs. Amy Gerson as Graduate Research Assistant. Ms. Jan 
Iskowitz will function as Research Assistant in charge of the 
Resource Library. The addition of these individuals provides 
a staff with years of experience and commitment to resource 
teaching. It looks like still another good year for the Com- 
plementary Teacher Program. 
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Product Evaluation Report 
a» Questionaires 

(1) Teachers 

(2) Principals 



Table 1 



COMPARISON OF THE SEX AND AGE OF THE 
EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPARISON SAMPLES. 



GROUP 



N 



MEAN AGE 



SEX DISTRIBUTION 
MEN WOMEN 



1972-1974 

Senior Experimental 21 20.2857 

Senior Control 21 19.381 



4 

0 



17 

21 



1973-1974 

Junior Experimental 18 21.000 

Junior Control 16 20.750 



2 
1 



16 
15 
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RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION OF THE VARIABILITY 
OF THE JUNIOR SAMPLES, 1973 - 74 



Variable 



CEEB 

Verbal 



Junior Samyles 



Experimental 
Control 



N 



16 
14 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



513.1250 
468.7141 



76.0210 
93.6263 



1.4336 



CEEB 
Math 



Experimental 
Control 



16 
14 



507.4375 
44910713 



80.6292 
128.6727 



1.5090 



Quality 

Point 

Index 



Experimental 
Control 



18 
16 



2.8722 
2.8062 



0.4336 
0.3235 



0.4975 



Age 



Experimental 
Control 



18 
16 



21.0000 
20.7500 



1.9097 
1.5275 



0.4179 



* Approaching significance 



! 4'? 
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Table 2 



RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION OF THE VARIABILITY 
OF THE JUNIOR SAMPLES, 1973 - 74 



amples 



N 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



one-tailed 
£(.05) P(Lo) 



ental 



16 
14 



513.1250 
468.7141 



76.0210 
93.6263 



1.4336 



28 



1.70 



.0814 * 



ental 



16 
14 



507.4375 
449 i 0713 



80.6292 
128.6727 



1.5090 



28 



1.70 



.0712 



sntal 



18 
16 



2.8722 
2.8062 



0.4336 
0.3235 



0.4975 



32 



1.70 



.3111 



intal 



18 
16 



21.0000 
* 20.7500 



1.9097 
1.5275 



0.4179 32 



1.70 



.3394 



significance 



er|c 
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PRODUCT EVALUATION RESPONSES 




PRIKCIPALS 


BLADEHSAURG 


ROGERS HEIGHTS 


SAMUEL F.B. HORSE 


* 

STEVENS FOREST 


• • 
Dtttrlk« CoapXaMDCary Taachar 
V oparaCloo in your acbool* 

• 


Our progran Is an on" 
going service for identi- 
fying And Acrvicing thA 
the needs of the A - 6 
grtdert. These AcrviceA 
Art in Addition to the 
Aervices provided in thA 
regulAr clAtsrooa. 


. 

1. School based Interven- 
tion prograa. 2. A 
skills prograa which is 
Activity oricntAd. 
3. Support thA t^AchAt 
by offArUg AuggAstlon* 


Kelps conpleaont teacher 
Instruction U th$ clasa- 
rooa. 


Tha OTP has functions) 
a supportive service i 
Atudents snd tcachArA 
providing ACAdealc am 
socisl rAaadlAtlea* 


Old CTT aeaC Sp. £4. am4 •£ 

• your achoolT 


Yes. Many children At 
Bifid, require tpecial 
help. Our aalnttreaaing 
AtructurA had effectively 
Aervlccd their needi for 
Aeverel yeerA. 


Yaa. 


To an extent — need to 
work Into prograa mora 
specific diacnostic tech- 
niques i enphasizc the 
specific skills tesching. 


Definitely yeal 


DtflDt ••rvlca: 

• 


Children who need extra 
help arc identified by 
the clatirooa CAAchtr 
or othor atAff aeabAr. 
They m«tt with the C.T. 
and a prograa it dtvtXopad 


HAetA with Aaall groups 
on « dally baals; 
Intarast-oriantad activi- 
ty prograa. 


Ihoss listed sbove, but 

nocd to do tiori*! much mors 
Provided progrsa dcvdop- 
ncnt for s few Individual 
students (good). Provided 
activity based prograa 
(good}| espccislly for 
boys but very tlac coa- 
Kumln^*. 


Students received sup| 
tlve help bMNcd on sc4 
ale snd social needs. 
Croups of students ast 
after diagnosis snd ti 
er sssessncnt In schs^ 
Instructfonsl periods 
A resource rocn settii 


TypAt of cblXdrtQ tarvlc«4t 


CAttr to childrAn with 
physical handlcapsi ao- 
clal and emotional nocds. 


Childrsn with learning 
probleas or eaotional 
probleaa causing thea to 
have probleaa learning. 


Those children with low 
schicvcocnti but aor« 
potential than they vara 
using. A few of tha 
atudenta vara alow 
learners. 


Students who exhibits^ 
learning difficulties 
who had experienced pi 
vlous failure due to 
those difficulties. 


TypA b*it AArvlcAd t 


It lA difficult to dis- 
tinguish a type of child. 
If C.T. is successful At * 
establishing a personal 
relationshi*^ with child 
there Is great opportuni- 
ty for successfully vest- 
ing his/her needs. 


Children vlth apeclfic 
learning probleas* 




Children who need sxti 
support in scadcaic 
skills and vho need cX 
er guidance and auper- 
viaion during tho leai 
ing proceas. 


Vould the children bt »orA 
•dcquACdy serviced In a 
tclf-conCAinAd cUttrooaT 


Not A self-contained pro- 
graa was used when I coaa. 
Va switched to laainstreaa- 
Ing because vs axparlcnced 
probleaa. 


No* 


Soasi yts* 


N0| tha rasourcs rooa 
approach aacaa a haall 

ier approach* 


Ho. children Acrvlced dAllyt 


23 


28 


18 - 24 


25 


Average no. per group: 


$ - 6 


} 


3 - 5 


? 


Ko. ol group* per dayt 


4 


5 


A - $ 


5 


Tot.ll no. chlli:rcn SierviCA^ 
dlrcctlv thitf year: 


about 30 


A2 


30 


35 


Total no. children AArvic«4 
4^ Indircccly thie yiAtt 


No figures kspt, hov«VAr 

CiT, ACtAd AS A COOHUltAAt 

f Ar Moy childrt* 


U3 


2« - AO asClMtt 


50 
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lUDESSBURG 


KOCCRS HEIGHTS 


S^VHUEL F.I. MORSE 


STEVENS FOUEST 


VEST L^.^'H^M hills 


Our proiraa la an on- 
(oing service for identi- 
fying and acrvicing tha 
Cha needa of the A • 6 
gradtra. These aervlcea 
ara in addition to the 
aarvicaa provided in tha 
tegular claaarooa^ 


. 

1. School based Intervao" 
tion prograa. 2. A 
akilla prograa which is 
activity oriented. 
3. Support tha teacher 
by offering auggaatiooa 


Kolpa conpleacnC taachar 
instruction ia tha claaa- 
rooa. 


The CTf haa functioned aa 
a supportive service to 
atudonta and taachera iii 
providing acadeaic and 
aocial reAediaCion. 


Our progran ia set, up to 
work with children who 
have problenj with acade- 
nice as we;.ll as esotiona. 
C.T. worka with clasaroom ' 
teachera, auppleaenta 
their prograa and does 
thinga to help children 
build aalf-confidenca» 


Yaa. Many children at 
lUd. require apecial 
halp* Our Minatreaaing 
atructura haa effectively 
aerviccd their naeda for 
aavaral yaara. 


Yee. 


To an extent — need to 
work into prof*raM mora 
apecific diagnoatic tech- 
niquea A eaphasize the 
apecific akilla teaching. 


Definitely yeal 


Yea. 


Children vho mtd extra 
help arc identified by 
Cha claaarooa teacher 
•r •chor ataff »<«bar. 
Thay Mat with Cha C.T. 
And a prograa ia developed 


Heete with eaall groupa 
on a daily baeia; 
intareet-orleatad activi- 
ty prograa. 


Ihoaa liated above, but 

need to do Borci nuch nort 
Provided prograa develop- 
Kent Tor a few individual 
atudcnts (good). Provided 
activity baaed prograa 
(good), eapccially for 
boya but very tlae con*- 


Studcnta received auppor- 
Cive help baNcd on acade- 
aic and aocial nceda. 
Groups of atudenta net 
after diagnosia and teach- 
ar aaaessnent in scheduled 
instructional perioda in 
a reaource roca aetCing. 


Identify children'a needa; 
develop akilla children 
lack; develop aelf aateea; 
develop underatanding of 
othera; develop aelf con- 
. trol. 


CaCar Co childtan with 
phyaical handicapa, ao- 
cial and enoCional nocda. 


Children with learning 
probleae or eaotional 
probXcaa ceusing thea Co 
heve probleae learning. 


Those children with low 
achicveoent, but aora 
potential Chan thay war* 
using. A few of the 
atudcnta ware alou 
lcarnere» 


Studenta who exhibited 
learning difficultiea and 
who had experienced pre- 
vious failure due to 
thoso difficultiea. 


Children 2 or aore gradea 
below level} caotlonally 
disturbed children; children 
who lack aelf confidence. 


It it difficult CO die- 
Cinguish a Cype of child. 
If C.T. ia auccessful at * 
aatabliching a personal 
relationsh/-> with child 
Chera ia great opportuni- 
ty for aucceasfully »eac- 
ing hia/her uaeda. 


Children with apecific 
leerning probleaa. 




Children who need extra 
aupport in acadeaic 
akilla and who need cloa- 
er guidance and auper- 
vlaion during Cho learn- 
ing proceaa. 


Children who have acadeaic 
probleaa chaC canooc cope 
in claaa aeCting. 


Not A aelf-contained pro- 
graa waa uaed when I caae. 
Ua awitched CO aainacream- 
ing becauaa wa experienced 
problaM. 




So«a» yaa* 


No, Cha resource rooa 
approach aocaa a health- 
ier approach. 


Ko. 

t 
t 


23 




18 - 2A 






5 - * 


c 


3 - J 


? 


0 


A 




A <* 5 


5 


A or 5 


about 30 


A2 


30 


3S 


AO 


Ho figure a kapC| howevar 
C*' O * coniulceic 

i:ERIC""' 


113 


2* » AO tatlAac* 


SO 


30 

t 











VKINTIPALS 


BUOENSBURC 


IU)CERS HCICKTS 


SmtL r.B. HORSE 


STEVENS FOREST . 


Total nuBbcr ccachcri itr- 
vlccJ through consulcinC 
servtcfi oC cht CoaplcMnciry 

Tfachcr: 


• 


If 


7-10 


21 This Includaa the 
entire ataff. 


Total nunbtr of claiiroost . 

icrvlceti dlrccdy: 


• 


15 


1 


13 


Has cht C.T. co-ordlniCc4 
tcdvUlti vlch rtgulor 
InicruccioMl progrtat 


Toil Th« C.T. olviyo 
cooporicoo vlch clooiroott^ 
ctocbtro Im pUnnlng 

. 


Yaa. 


To aoaa dagrca* but ncad 

to concentrate for our 
purpose on epeclflc 
ikllli ccechlng more* • 


Definitely yee. One 
the eCrengtha haa bl 
the ebllicy to comv 
cste 4 Intersct vlcb 
stsff concerning etu 
end their progrese. 


V«r« rogular ccachtri 
rocopctvo Co C.T» tfforctt 


Ytil Our Cooch«rir«op«cc 

C.T. 4 work vlch h«r« 


Yaa. 


OversU, yee. Tcichere 
have expressed desire for 
More skills teechlng thru 
dlsgnostlc vork upe end 
■ore focdbsck of vhsc le 
teklng piece during 
chlld*e Instructional 
tlM vlth C.T, 


Definitely yea. Teee 
hsve sought the eesi 
snce of Che C*T* sn4 
highly reepected het 
viewpoint end recoan 
etlone. 


Moac ■uccoaaful fttdback 

■ccho4t 


C.T. icoHi to uit in un- 
icruccurtd ipproich with 
ccichtri. Sht li rtlaxtd 
and llkai the ictff. S« 
iht doci coMiunlcitt 
freely and rccctvct tcich* 
tr Input with InttraiC. 


Confarancaa aod dla<* 
cuailona 


Direct verbal caatacft* 


Inforaal conference* 
vhlch sU eteff aeab 
vere vllling to devo 
their tlae plue con* 
erencing vlth psrent 


Change in dynaalct of 
■chool tccrlbuctd Co 
Co«plttt«nCary TMchtl 
Modolt 


Our tcachr^i havt ob- 
icrvcd C.T.*i any aCylt 
%nd flcxlbla approach v/ 
kldi . Thay hava bogua 
to uia tiuia ikllli. 


Changei In attltudci by 
tcacheri concerning child- 
ran with problaaa. Hora 
Indlvlduilliatlon by 
cliiirooa tcachcra for 
chlldran vlth lairnlng 
problaaa* 




Th«re eppcara no ati 
sttecheJ Co ecudenca 
actendlng cheee clea 
ceschers receptive a 
tude Co suggeetlone i 
vlUlngnese to chsng 
Incorporsce C.T.'e a 
gestlons. 


CoaaenCt} 


Tha C.T. hai lairnad 
■uch whlla at C.U.U. 
Kaap Iniplrlng proapae** 
tlva* taicharai 


Vary vail plaiiad vltk 
tha progra«« Ho 
problaaic 




Keep crelnlng respon. 
Coapleaoncsry Tfsche 
C.T. hje bevii sn ssa 
Co chls ecsff end pei 
her responsibllitiae 
ceedlngly veil* 



i 



er|c 



lUOENSIUIlC 


HOCUS MCtCKTS 


SAMUEL r.i. MORSe 


STEVENS FOREST . 


VEST UMIUM HILLS 




If 


7 • XO 


21 Thla Includca Cha 
cndra acaff. 


10 




15 


1 


13 


IS 


■•1 Th% C*T* iltfiyi 
Mparicii vlch cliiirooa 

• 


Yaa. 


To aosa dcsraa« buc naad 

to cancmntTMtm for our 

purposa on apeclflc 
akllla caachlns aora* • 


Dcflnltaly yea. Ooa of 

tha atranfitka haa S*aA 

Cha ablllcy Co cowsunl* 
caca & Incaracc ulch 
acaff concarnlns acudenca 
and chair pro^raaa. 


Yee« 


ill Our ttachtrtrtip«ct 

•T* 4 work wick b^r* 


Yaa* 


Ovarallt yaa» Taachara 
hava axpraased daalra for 
■era aklUa ccachtns chni 

Mora fctdback of what la 
Caktns placa during 
chtld*a tnacruccional 
clM with C.T. 


Dcflnlcaly yaa. Taachara 
hava aouBhc cha aaalac* 
anca Qf cha C*T* and 

n i|nAy t vapa w vaa na t 

vlcvpolnc and racomcnd* 
adona* * 


Yee« 

V 


cruccurtd approach wlch 
€achara* Sha la ralaxad 
lU Xlkaa cha acaff. St 
ha 4oaa coMunlcaca 
raaly and ractlvaa ccach- 
r Input vlch tncaraac* 


CoDfarancat 4q4 dia* 
cuaatana 


Olrtct varbaX comtact* 


Infoml confcrancca 
which all acaff acnbcra 
wara wUUnt co devoca 
chair cUa plua con«* 
arenclnt wlch paranca. 


Teecher diecueeloo* 


ur taachara hiva ob* 
•rvad C.T.*a aaay acyla 
nd flaxUlt approach v/ 

klda^* Thav (lbus katua 

• uat chtat akllla* 


Chaniea in atctcudea by 
ctachcra concernlni chtldo 
1 ran utch problasa* Hort 
tndivldualtxacton by 
claaarooB ccachcra for 
chtldraD vlch laarnlni 
problasa* 




There appcara no scl|iu 
accacheil co acujenca 
accendlns chaaa claaaea; 
ceachera reccpdva acd* 
CuJe to aussaadona 4 
wlUlntnaca to chanfa 4 
Incorporate C.T. *a euf* 
feeclone, 




ha C.T. haa laarnad 
uch vhlla at C.V.U, 
•ap inaplrlng praapac* 
iva* taachara* 


Vary wall plaaaad with 
cha prairaa* Na 
problama* 




Keep crelnlnt reeponelblt 
Cottpleaoncary Teachere. 
C*T. haa been en aeeet 
CO chle acaff and perfonud 
her reeponelblUdee ex- 
ceedlntly well* 




• 

ER?C . . • . 



TBACMKft UbPONSES TO 
WCAIU:H QULSTIOtWAlU 


Have ypu 
uavd the 
aervicea 
of the CTP 
thii yeart 


}ld the 

llrectly 

rflth 

your 

children? 


Hov 
many? 


Did shs I 

offer you i 
suggest ions i 
k Materials i 
for children i 
in your rooa 
not serviced 
directly by 
hsr prograa? 


)o you irs C 
ICC this ^ 
IS a needed i 
ipeclal ed- i 
ication 1 
/ice in your 
■chool? 


Ihildrsn manifesting 
ihn kinds of nceda 
ire best serviced in 
1 Coop leaen tar y 
reaching frograa? 


Vould thv children 
serviced by the 
CTP be Kore adc- 
qustely serviced 
by s self-coQtslneil 
class? 


SCHOOL 

lELTSVILf.e 

Grade 1 


yea 


tree 




yea ] 


^es 


nifldrcn exhlbltlnR 
i(:r,res8lve behavior. 


no 


Grade 2 


yee 


irce 






^es 


Slou learners 


no 


Grade 2 


yea 




2 


yes 


yes 


Specific one-one in*- 
itructlon; social rein- 
forceaent; self-concept 

building 




Grade 3 


yea 


yes 


1 


no 


ves 


Children below pradc 
level; hyperactive 
children; Children vho 
need incilvidual atten- 
tion in sr-ill Rroup*;; 
children vlth Icnmlne 
disability 




Grade 3 

• 


yei 


yes 


3 


no 


yes 


Children: with enotlonAl 
problc&n which prevent 
then fron learning; vho 
are so far behind that 
they do not fit into 
the ref;. :lassroon pro- 
f;rAo; who are disruptive 
and can't work in. a re^:. 
clnssroon* 


# 

yes i no. Sova 
children who Arc so 
far belar the claS5 
i have such ncratlve 
attitudes eight 
better be served in 
a ae If -contained 
class roon. Thev 
need a structured 
progran all da *, not 
iuM I ho'ir a cnv. 


Grade 3 




yes 


7 


no 


y*s 


Children: working be- 
XcFj grade level; vlth 
ccotional probleru;; 
vlth learning disabili- 
ties. 


Ko. They are Ih 
a self-contained 
classrooa 


Grade 4 


yea 


yes 




yes 




Children vho do not fit 
in the rog. class rooa 
group* Children vlth 
spcclAl probleoTA. 


No - perhaps 


Grade 5 


yes 


yea 


2 


no 


yes 


Knotional and scholas- 
tic difficulties. 


Ye*. 1 have, sore 
children vho I feel 
would definitely 
profit f roa a self- 
contained special 
ed. type of cla«s. 


Grade 6 


yes 


yes 


nvR.7 


yes 


yes 




no 


Librarian 


yes 


no 




yes 


yes 




no 


Keiourcc Tclir 


yea 


ves 


5 


no 


vcs 


\ctlng-out kids wllh 
iced for tire-out, hlj^» 
intercfit actlvltcs; 
withdrawn, passive kld*> 
;ho need attention of 
tivill grnupii; children 
.'1th learning problcns. 


Tnat depends on the 
child. 


(Ko grnde) 

• 

• 


yci 


.•e« 




yes 


^'CS 


:hlldren who have spc- 
:al learning dlff Icul- 
r.lcs; social, ei&otlonal, 
ir cognitive* 


Ves. A self-con- 
tained class roon 
would be roie bene- 
ficial bocousc such 
children do not 
sdant easily in a 
cob lie situation. 


O Vice :r:nclpA 

ERIC 








04' 


yes 


Kroticnal in<toh:i:tv; 
lrs:aturityi iiuiMIi:^ 
to vorK up to gr J. level 


no 

1 
1 



tlACHf.R KESPOMSCS TO 
USUkCH qUCSTlONNAIRE 


Have you 
uited the \ 
^ervlcea 
o( tha CTP 
thia year? 


}id ah« 

tfof k 

Hrectly 

blth 

your 

children? 


Kcv 
Mny? 


UlJ ahe ( 
olfer you 1 
aucRc&tlona i 
k Mterlalii i 
for children 
In your rooa 
not aervlced 
directly by 
her prograa? 


>o you aee ( 
fee thla t 
IS a needed i 
ipeclal ed- • 
4cation 
/Ice In your 
ichool? 


^hlldicn Mnlfcatlng 
A\At kliida of nceda 
ir« beat aervlced In 
1 Cosplemcntary 
reaching Frotsr^a? 


Would the children 
aervlced by the 
CTP be mott ad«* 
quately aervlced 
by a aelf-cootalncd 
claaa? 


SCHOOL 

CHlfeRLY'TUXEDO 

Klndcrr»Artcn 




no 




no 


yes 


Children who hnve a 
particular Irarnlng 
dlssbility (nnth- 
readlns) • Kindergar- 
ten children who need 
extra help in learning 
early identification 
akills. 


yea 


Grade 1 


yea 


yea 


3 


yes 


yes 


Slow learners and 
children who are 
insecure about theuh* 
selves 


Uo. I felt the 
children from Ry 
class who attended 
the progran bene- 
fitlca fros it and 
because of it could 
function better ir. 
the regular class. 


Grade 1 


yes 


yes 


5 


No, I did not 
request It. 


yes 


Uyp<. ictlvc children; 
children either lack- 
ing in learning con- 
cepts or Irxnature, 


no 


Grade 2 


yen 






no 


yes 


Those v"!io need Indivi- 
dual help, acadcnlc, 
emotional or social 
vhlch the classroon) 
teacher of 30 is 
ua=blc< to provide 


no 


Graden 2 6 3 


\'e5 


yes 


3 


yos 


yes 


Qilldren needing extm 
help in ver>' basic 
concept skills and 
shoving a spccl<nl need 
for extra attention 


Depends on hov aany 
scl f-con(alned 
classes were avall- 
.able L exactly what 
t.Ss fu:;ctlc.; cf the 
class uas. The 
children I sen to 
to Conplctacntary 
Teacher do not need 
the ser\'lces of a 
full-tiae prorraz- 
the grcup tine w?^ 
adequate. Ttey also 
sec the Reading 
Specialist. 


Grndc 3 


yes 


yes 




no 


yes 


Seeds to control hi< 
er.ot Ions ; rrengthc n 
self-concCkii*; develop 
social skills; develop 
acadcnlc skills 


no 


Grade A 


yes 


ves 


3 


no 


no 


Slow learners are best 
serviced In subject 
areas they're ucak In. 


yes 


Grade A 


yes 


yes 


1 


no 


'es 


Slor; learners; pupils 
t/ cnotlonal adjust- 
ncnt problens 


no 


Grade 5 


yos 


yes 




yes 


yes 


Chlldicn nerdinr. Indi- 
vidual attention ^» 
<{nall itroiip vork 


i tnln'< It (Jepends 
on tne child* 


Grades 5 & 6 


yes 


yes 




no 


.'e«^-could be 
lelpfuL 


Children working bclcu 
:rade level; children 
;Ko can .*^cncflt frota 
very fnall group work 


no 


Grade 6 


yen 


yea 


1 V 


no 

1 .... 


/es 


^yperactlvltv; sIo-j- 
learnprs: those ncodlnf 
/ork t'lth r.anlpulatlve 
icvlccs» Sliould also 
)e classes of bright - 
:hildrcn also» 


no. 



er|c 
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Table 4 b 



TrACHRR RLSPONStS TO 
UStAACH qUtSTlONNAm 


Have you 
ubvd the 1 
aervlcea 
o( tha Cir 
thla year? 


3id ahc 

Mreclly 
>our 

children? 


Hew 
tunyt 


DlU ahe I 
olfcr you 1 
auggcfctlona i 
4 uatfrlala 

(or children i 
In your rooa 
not aervlced 
directly by 

h*r tirnvraM? 


>o you aee C 
ice thla \ 
11 a nvedvd i 
ipecUl ed- i 
jc«Clon 1 
/Icc In your 
ichool? 


:hlldacn tanifeatlnf 
'hat ktiida o( ncrda 
ira beat acrvlccd In 

1 CoBplencntary 
reachliii Pro^jan? 


Would the children 
aervlced by the 
CTP be »ore ade* 
quately aervlced 
by a aelf-contalned 
claaa? 


SCHOOL 

chi.v.:r:.y-tuxedo 

Klndcrr^ftrtcn 


no 


no 




no 


yes 


Children who have a 
particular IcarnlnR 
dlaablllty (Rath- 
reading) . Kindergar- 
ten children vho need 
extra help In learnlnf 
early Identification 
akills* 


yeo 


Grade 1 


yeg 


yev 


3 


yes 


yes 

> 


Slou learners and 
children who are 
insecure about thet»- 
aelvea 


:io. I felt the 
children from ny 
clasa who attended 
the propram bene- 
fitted fron it and 
becatiac of It could 
function better in 
the regular class* 


Grade 1 


yes 


yes 


5 


No, I did not 
request it. 


yes 


Hyperactive children; 
children either lack- 
ing in learning con- 
cepts or IttsaCurei 


no 


Gtade 2 


yctf 


yes 


5 


no 


yea 


Those viio need indivi- 
dual help, acadcnlc, 
eantlonal or tioclal 
which the classrootn 
teacher of 30 Is 
unable* to provide 


no 


Grades 2 6 3 


yes 


yet 


3 


yes 


yes 


Qilldren needing extra 
help In very basic 
concept skills and 
shoulnA a special need 
for extra attention 


Depends on how aany 
sel f-contalned 
classes were avail- 
able & exactly what 
the fur.cClc; cf the 
class was. The 
children I sen to 
to Conplecentary 
Teacher do not need 
the services of a 
full-tine prorran- 
the group tine was 
adequate. They also 
see the Reading 
Spe clal 1st* 


Grnde 3 " 


yes 


yes 




no 


yes 


Needa to control his 
enotlon^; strengthen 
iclf-concept; develop 
<nrial ::t:llls; develop 


no 


Grade A 


yes 


vcs 


3 


no 


no 


Slow learners are best 
iiervlced In subject 

*i mm ^ h ' Ti^ u O A V 4 n . 
urCo* Lliwjr 4 w^cilW Lilt 


yes 


Gmde 4 


yes 


>es 


1 


no 




S\cr: learners; pupils 
i/ emotional adjust- 

'*icn t p rob 1 ens 


no 


Grade 5 


yes 


v'CS 


3 




yes 


Chlldien neodinp, !ndl- 
vldii«^1 attention A 
snail f.roiip vork 


I tnink it dependK 
on the child. 


Grades 5 4 6 


yes 


yes 




no 


ve«»""Could be 
ielp£ul 


Children vorklnf, bcl<» 
;;rade level; children 
/ho can benefit frora 
very xnall group work 


no 


Grade 6 


yej< 


yes 




no 

56 

1 * 


/ea 


lypcractlvllv; slow- 
learncrit; those needing 
;ork \fit\\ r.iiilpulative 
lovlces* Sliould also 
le classes of bright* 
:hlldren also. 


no 



ERIC 



TEACHKR WSroNSeS TO 

usi:ajich Que:TiOKNAUc 


Htvt you 0 
uped the M 
tcrvlctt d 
of Iht CTP % 
thit yetr? ) 

< 


Id chc ' 
ork 

Irrctly 

rlth 
our 

hlldren? 


Mny? 


Did tht 0 
offer you t 
tu|(gei»tiont t 
& fliaterltlt • 

for children u 
Id your roo» v 
not tcrvlced t 
directly by 
her prograa? 


0 you tec C 
ee thlt w 
t t needed • 
peclal cd- t 
nation T 
Icc In your 
chool? 


hlldren lUDlfettlnt 
hat kinds of Deedt 
re bett tervlced Id 
Ccmplcoenttry 
eachlnt Prograa? 


Would the children 
tervlced by the 
CTP bt More tde- 
quately tervlced 
by a telf-conttlned 
cltttl 


fCHOOL 

Kindtrsurttn 


ytt 


ytt 


C 


ytt 




iotor probltna, ptrctp- 
ii^probleDo; children 
ixhlbltlns ttotlonal 

difficulty In Itarnlnfi 


Ycs» In aany cattt 


Oradt X 


yttt 


ytt 


X 




yet 


t/ork vlth chlldrtn on 
aa Individual baolo 


ytt 


Oradt 1 


yto 


ytt 


2 


ytt 


ytt 


1^0 tor probltasp ptrc tp- 
tual problttt 


yta 

no 


Oradt 1 


yet 


ytt 


X 


ytt 


ytt 


Cblldrtn vho ntcd Indi- 
vidual atttntlor: stnd 
thost who can profit 
bet* froD a ont to ont 
rtlatlonahip 




Oradt 1 


yto 


ytt 


1 


no 


yt» 


Children froa hoott 
providing little or ftv 
background txpcrltncet/ 

rk4 1f!ran who netd InddL* 

vldual htlp 


Ycsi l£ clacfl ciztt 
«.ore onaller those 
children could be 
helped oore effect** 
Ively 


Oradt 2 

• 


ytt 


ytt 


1 


no 


ytt 


Slow Icarntro/cnlld 
vlth ptrctptual or 
aotor oklll problccs/ 
child uho ntedo Indi- 
vidual attention/ chilu. 
'jho hM bthavlorol 
probl too 


,\o, theV need the 
Quch eeaallor ratio of 
ntudent to teacher/ 
Qoro constant per- 
tonal support and en* 
coura(;eser.t by the 
adult/conctant t* 
Imsediato fee.:&acK of 

adoquacleu 


Oradt 2 


yea 


yc3 


X 


no 


y«c 


U;'OClfic Xoarnln;: dlo«* 
abllltiea/petr-lntor* 
actlor, dtf Iclencloc/ 
nt^atlvt otlf-concept/ 
Inadequate eoclalo:;o- 
tlonal developnont 




Oradt 3 


yta 


yta 


2 


no 


yto 


.{ending and nath dla** 

abllltlea/perccpbUiO 

problena 


no 


Orad* 3 


yc3 


yto 


1 


no 


yta 


IndlvlduoX attontlori/, 
s-sall sroupa * 


no 


Oradt 4 


ytt 


ytD 


1 ' 


ytt 


ytc 


Chllorcn i?ho have not 
fully adjuatod to ro«* 
saining In a nolf- 
contained claaorooa' al] 
day 


.lOt in any can* 


Oradt ^ 


yto 


ytt 


1 


yto 


yot 


Children nanlfoctlne; 
onotlonol dlff Icultlec/ 
learnln(C dlaabilltico/ 
the la'3ature learner 


no 


Oradt *t 


yeo 


yto 






yta 


Children who have dlffi 
culty relatln(; to thel: 
peora/children rho need 
to have certain cklllc 
reinforced 


■ no 


Ortdo S 

• 

nr 




yt3 


1 


no 

0/ 


yoo 


^hiXlren with opcclflc 
learnlnn problena nho 
cannot function cutlit* 
factorily In a larno 
troup or claco bocauce 
;>f discipline problena 
ir the need for extra 
ttlp 


No, certain children 
are bettor torved by 
a C.T* «ho It able 
to function xit Xeaat 
part tiae In a regu- 
lar claS(;t'ooa «.hore 
the probleau are not 
too eevere* Othero 
are better corvleed 
.by a.eolf-contnlnod 
c^anarooD* Tr.o 
facility iri bent 
detertilned by tne 
nee'U of the child* 



tPable 4d 



TtACHtK KiSh>NSFl> 10 
USHAXCH QUKSTICN-HAlRf 


Hiva you 
uied the 
•ervlcct 
of tht CTP 
thU year? 


Old fihc 
work 

directly 

with 

your 

children? 


How 
MnyT 


01^ the 
o(£er you 
•uiKcatlona 
4 Mteriala 

(or children 
In your room 
not tervlced 
directly by 
htr pro|r«a7 


Do you see 
sec thla 

a needed 
special ed- 
DGsClon 
vice In your 
school? 


Children* Mnlf est ln| 
what kind* oC needs 
are bfHt serviced In 
• Conpl<rOient«ry 
Teaching Profriui? 


Would the children 
serviced by the 
CTP be K>r« sde- 
quately serviced 
by 8 self-contalnedl 

{ clsss? 

f 
1 


SCHCO!^ 

Oradt 5 








DO 




'hlldren who do not wori 
satisfactorily In a rcc- 
ilar claoorooa oltuatlor 




Oradt :^»o 




•/•o 




no 


yo 


'hlldrsn wno ncoU aorc 
individual aosiotoncs 
:han tho regular class- 
.'ooM tsachsr hao ths 
:lus or ability to clvc/ 
:hlldrsn nssdln/; revlsn 
;ork to ths point vhcrs 
ths rast of the claso 
Tould bs hcZd back 


yes 


Oradt (> 




/•• 




no 


yeo 


'hoss chlldrsn '.rith sr.o> 
clonal and coclal prob- 
.sfiis/thoss with learnlnr 
Usabllltleo that fcsl 
-hreatsned by largs 
:laco altuatlono 


yea 



ERIC 
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Table 4 e 



TCACHF.R Ri:SK>SSRS TO 


Have you D 
used ttie w 
tervicft d 
of Ihf CTP w 
thlH year? y 
c 


Id nhe 
ork 

hectly 

Ich 

our 

hlldrch? 


Hcv 
tuny? 


Did the D 
offer you 
tuf,f(c«tlon« a 

U i&atcrldl/4 ' & 
for children c 
In your room v 

directly by 
her prograa? 


0 you ace ^^C 
ee ch:a w 

1 a ni ed«d a 
pecla) «d- a 
catluti T 
Ice In your 


hlldren vuiulffbClng 
hat klndtf of needs 
re bent nervlced in 
Cuopli'senCjry 
caching Frofraa? 


Would the children 
•cfvlced by the 
CTP be raore ade- 
quately serviced 
by a »telf-cont»ln€d 
class? 


saiooL 

No {race 


yes 


yea i 


cveral 


no 


yea 


Language de vcl oilmen 
orol 4 written cornunl- 
CflU^lLi . - 


r.reatly on the 
Indlvidunl child. 


Ho grade 

• 


ycs» 


yea 


A 


yes 


yea 


Need CO vork on 1 to 1 
>ns Is or c lose to It i 
iilRhly structured 
scljedule 


yea 


No sradc 


yes 


yes 


2 


ye« 


yes 


Slow lenmer 


no 


Grade 2 

f 


yc« 


yes 


1 


no 


yes 


KeaedlAl students need* 
Ing special reinforce- 
ment of subjects and 
neecinj; apcctai iici|> 
to stren{;then self- 
concept. 


no 


Grade 3 




yes 


1 


no 


yes 


Children w/readlng 
needs • 


yes 


• 


yes 


yci» 


1 


ye.. 


yes 


I feel students vho nr« 
suffering frcn r,lnor 
learr.lnr. difficulties 
are best helped by 
these services. Es- 
pecially those t:tudcnt:t 
who are erotlonnl be- 
cause of a bad honcllfe; 
they need that adtled 
attention. 


no 


Grade 5 


yen 


yea 


2 


yea 


yea 


Ttiose children that 
need a lot of Individu- 
al help. AUo aone 
children havo a handl- 
C(ip & t*il£ propr.m has 
been a trci'^ndous bene* 
fit to thee 


yes 


Grade b 


ycfi 


yes 




no 


yes 


Severe roadinp. probl., 
social , rob ler£ v/ 
le.nrnlnr. dUaMlltles 
>!.iln3tre^-aln"' - those 
studfsnf: w/ l<*s«i severs 
but ilfnificint learn- 
ing disabilities. 


Yes, tvo prcgra-s 
are needed--a self- 
contnlnod for those 
students who abso- 
lutely cannot func- 
tion in an open" 
space class and 
mains trearn. 


Grade 6 


yes 


yes 


12 


yes 


yes 


L.I). children who need 
special testlnp and 
CH:t:iods for aclilevetacn: 
Also children vho need 
rcr.edUtlon In specific 
skills C'ips. 


:io, definitely, tn- 
dlvldtial attention 
.tine too hlr,h. 
ij«inri*n{f :>ki.ai3 
time conr^uning. 


Grade 6 


yes 




10 


yes 


yes 


Special loamln>: proal. 
Auditory 6 visual dis- 
crimination: those who 
need one- one; less 
distraction. 


vc:j 


o 








o9 









Table 4f 



rUCiWM KESrOKSES TO 
RESKAUCH QU£STlOH!{Air>£ 


Havt you 
utud the 
aervlcct 
of the cxr 
this year? 


Did nht 

vork 

directly 

vith 

your 

children? 


Hov 
loanyT 


Did 0he 
offer you 
•ug^ef tlont 
4 (uiterlals 

for children 
your rooA 
not. serviced 
directly by 
her profrant 


Do you lee 
aee thl» 
aa a needed 
apccltl ed** 

uc&Clon 
vi<;e Jn your 

mStHWA i 


Children B<^tiif eating 
vhat klnda of npcda 
are beat at'rvlced in 
a CotspK'Cculary 
Teaching TrUgrAsi? 


VomU the children 
service'^ by the 
CTf be aore ade- 
quately serviced 
by 9 salf-concaitici 
claaci 


SCHOOL 

smfii ForxsT 

Crade 1 


yea 


yei; 




yea 


yea 


help In their Ac.idcr.lc 
akills And molov sklli? 


yea 


Grade X 


yea 


yes 


■ i 


no 


yso 


Contairicd situation 
rather than opnn cnace 
hyi^cractlvj ciilldrco 
w/ learning Ucabill- 
ties. 


vcs 


Grade 1 


yes 


yon 


X - 
tested 


yts 


yc¥ 


Need for Attention u 
durlnQ clcss tlr.e- 
chlldro'l whd hav«; r.bU* 
Ity but, h.-yvc p'Toblcns 
applying thcnsclvts to 
the task; both fast & 
alov novln35 students 


yc« 


Crade 2 


yea 


ycc 


3 


yes 


yes 


Kaslly distrocclblc 
cnJioron vno ijtid it 
difficult to coticcn- 
trate« 


yes 

« 


Crade 2 


yea 


yes 


6 


yes 


yea 


Children vho need nuc!; 
wore one-one assistance 
than one cladsroon 
teacher is able to p,ivo 


yes 


Cradca 2 i S 


yc:; 


yot« 


3 


yes 


yea 


Specific Lea mint 
Ditnbility children 


No. J feel that cur 
Complementary Re- 
source Trachcr re- 
lates very veil, 
Her tedinique & 
style doen a crcj^t 
deal to enhance 
learning. The 
children enjoy vork- 
Ing vlih ?\er and 
arc aiv.iys asking tr 
be taken by her. 


Crade 3 


:.cs 


.'CS 


1 




vcs 


Specific Jc.irninr. pi'ob]. 
In particul.ir arcnSt 
luditory 4 visual dls- 
crimination 


soue 


Cradcs J 4 4 


>cs 




7 


yoi 


vca 


lorklnj; bclov f;radc 
level 1 coord ina t ion ^ 
emotional, ncnory, aud- 
itory & visual problcaft 


yes 


Grade 4 


yes 


/CS 


3 


yen 


:/cs 


hildrcn vho cnniiot 
function voU in groups 
ind need indivldunl 
^clpf problems vhicli 
cannot be handled In a 
regular classroon 


no 


Grades A 4 3 


vcs 


yes 






yes 


.cnniin^ disnbilitics 
;uch as visual percep- 
tion dyalcx.ln, etc. 


no 


Cradcfl A 4 5 


no 


\o 




no 




^lldrcn v)io need to be- 
in a r^mnll fJo^^P And 
:an benefit fron relat- 
ing to one ripccial 
)crson In the aciiool. 


no 


* Grade 3 




yes 




yes 


yes 


Reading belov'gr.idc 
level - for survlvnl 
tactics or functioning 




Grade 5 


yes 


VCi. 


3 


yes ■ 


yes 


Siaw lonrncr 


>c.s 


hcdla 
Spocialifit 

o 


yes 






y»!a 
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vcs yes yes 







Table 4g 



VISEAKCH QUESTlUHKAtKE 


Hava you 
used the 
services 
of the CTP 
this yesr? 


Did she 

vork 

directly 

vlth 

ycur 

children? 


Nov 
ttany? 


Did sh< 
offer you 
suggest ions 
k DSterials 
for children 
in your roon 
not serviced 
directly by 
her prograii? 


Do you sea 
see this 
an s needed 
special ed- 
ucation 
vice in your 
school? 


Childrm aanifestint 
what kinds of Deeds 
are bent serviced in 
s Cvoplceentsry 
Teaching Program? 


Would the children 
serviced by th« 
CTP be w>re sde- 
quatcly serviced 
by a sclf'-containet 
class? 


SCIOOL 

rTF- Tcnc'hcr 


no 


no 




yes 


• 

yes 


• 

L«srning disabilities 


no 


Kindcri^.artcn 


yes 


yvn 


3 


yc:> 


yes 


Lcnriung proJiums anu 
ecv)tioTx^l problem 




Gride 1 


yes 


yea 


6 


yci 


ycG 




yiis 


Grada 1 


yes 


yes 




yes 


yes 




yes 


Grades 1 (, 2 


yes 


yes 




yes 


yes 


behavior problems 


DO 


Grade 2 


vo» 


vcf; 


? 


vcs 


vcs 






Grade 2 


yea 


vcs 


2 


yes 


yes 


Learir.n^ dXh.ibiiUics; 
behavioral probleosS 
emotional problens 


yes 


Gride 2 


yes 


yes 


2 


yes 


yes 


Children vho need »nall 
f;roup instructions, one 
to one directions, re- 
lnforcri'.ent of skills 
not learned in the scl£ 
contained classroom, 
those vith enot lonal i 
social problcrs 


no 


Grade 3 

• 


yes 


yes 


11 


yes 


yes 


Slcrj learners, childrci. 
vho have social adjust- 
nent problcn - disrup- 
tive tendencies, chll- 
ren v/oorc severe crr.o— 
tional probloDS 


1 'n not sure 


GrAdei 3 A 


yra 


yet 


2 


yet 


yes 


Lcarnin;:; disabilities, 
lovr academic potential 


no 


Grsde 4 


yea 


yea 


1 


no 


yes 


Children vho need ex- 
tra reco;:nltion snd 
approval, children 
vho have social prob— 
letas. 


no 


Grade A 


yes 


yes 




yes 


yes 


Behavior problers, 
those not sblc to 

fimrl Inn in ■ Bl^lf^ 

contained clsss 


Some 01 them 


Grade 5 


yes 


yes 


1 


yes 


yes 


•Learning disabilities, 
behavior modification 
for children vith be- 
hsvlor problcast Chil- 
dren in need of self- 
concept improvement i 

K*1n in onff In* alone 

v/ Others 


no 


Cridc 5 


yes 


yes 




yes 


yes 


Slov learners 


no 


Grades 5 i 6 


yes 


yes 


A 


no 


yes! 


Lov intellectual abil- 
ities f.nd/or group 
Kehavior problems 


no 


Grade 6 


yes 


yos 


3 


yes 


yes 


Children working at 
lesst t\'o years below 
grsdc level vho have 
serious problems v/ 
reading* Because of 
the individual atten- 
tion children v. poor 

ai^l f^mnr^nfa ki^n^ fit 

considerably* 


no 


. wi. Grade 6 

ERLC 


yes 


yes 


1 


no 

0. 

• 


yes 


Children who src un- 
able to vork in groups 
csn get individusl 
attention* 


• 



Table 4h 



ttACKEH KCSrOHSes 10 


Have you 
uwed the 
•ervlcaa 

of tht cir 

this yw7 


Did she 
^rk 

directly 

tflth 

your 

children? 


How 
cany? 


Did she 
offer you 
susgestioos 
( oaterials 

for children 
in your rooa 
not serviced 
directly by 
hsr protraa? 


Oo you see 
ses this 
as s needed 
special ed- 
ucation 
vice in your 
school? 


Children Maifestlng 
u\^%t kinds of needs 
are best serviced in 
a Conpleiicntary 
Teach iot rrotraa? 

• 


Would th« chlldi an 
serviced by ths 
CTF be eors sde* 
^uately servictd 
by a self^contBlaed 
class? 




SCHOOL 

'Grade X 


yss 


yes 


10 


yes 


yes 


Children v/lenrnins 
disabilities 




Grade 1 

• 


yes 


yes 


5 


yes*-u^ed the 
sufc^e^tions 
for c!iildren 
In the pros, 
with rest of 
class 


yes 


Ihosc children who are 
aren't reached by the 
Tltls I Program and 
nssd additional help 
In sainlns (ood reading 
skills. 


Yes-sons 

* 




no 


no 




no 


yes 




7 


Grads 2 


yss 


yes 


2 


yes 


yss. 




? 


Grads 2 


yes 


yes 


8 


yes 


yes 




no 


.Grade 3 


yes 


yes 


3 


yes 


yes 


Rcnedlacion of speci- 
fic problens, auditory 
k visual dlscrlainatlop 
MOtoT problcDis* 


no 


Grade 3 


yes 


yes 


3 


yes 


yss 




yes k no 


GraD^ ^ 


yes 


yes 


2 


yes 


yes 


Need for Individual 
Instruction for child 
v/ learning difficul- 
ties; perception, no- 
tor co-ordination* 


Yes - s self-. 

contained classrooo 
ot Icarulat dlsabll* 
Itles 


Grade 


yes 


yes 


3 


no 


yes 


Enotional 


yes 


Grade 4 


yes 


yes 


2 


yes 


yes 


Lcarnlnc problecs di- 
rectly related to 
classrooD difficulties- 
notneccssarily beha- 
vior problems (rprcej>- 
tlon, Botor, coordina- 
tion, etc.) 


yes 


Cr.idtt 5 


yes 


yes 




yes 


yes 




00 


Grads 5 


yes 


yea 


10 


no 


yes 


KcDcdlrition oi audi- 
tory , percep tual and 
rotor problems and dis- 
abilities. 


no 



SCHOOL 

BLADEN'S 31>RC 

Grads A 


yes 


yes 






yes 


Learning Disabilities 


no 


Grade 5 


yes 


yes 


3 


yes 


ye» 


Children who exhibit 
an Inability tc 
direct thcnsclves in 
independent work slC* 
uatlonsi children 
lacking sclf-conft- 
dsncs; lou ability 
rsadcrs; attcnt^ion 
seeke rs 


no 


Un^i'.r.idcd 
Xnterr«diate 
4-5-6 


yes 


yes 


3 


no 


yes 


Children with specific 
learning problems • 


yes 


Gradd 6 

ERLC 




yes 


3 


yes 

6-.. 


yes 


Acadenic needs of 
children who neod help 
In reading, math and 
1/inguage. 





£-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF THE JUNIOR 
EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE AND THE JUNIOR CONTROL SAMPLE 
ON THE PRETESTS 1973-74 



TEST 



JUNIOR 
SAMPLES 



N 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



o 

C/3 
H 

u 
o 
I 

pa 

u 
u 



(z3 
H 



Positive 
Score 



Experimental 
Control 



18 348.8887 
16 369.0000 



35,6167 
31,8266 



-1.7270 



Variability 
Score 



Experimental 18 45,3889 
Control 16 40.3125 



16,8003 
7.6570 



1,1092 



Distribution 
Score 



Experimental 
Control 



18 115.2778 
16 123.0625 



26,5348 
25,8546 



-0,8642 



NATIONAL TEACHERS 

EXAMINATION 
Professional 
Education Subtest 



Experimental 18 60,7778 
Control 16 54,3750 



8,4683 
11.6039 



1,8523 



IVES PSYCHOSOCIAL 
ASSESSMENT SCALE 



Experimental 18 30 ,8333 
Control 16 30,7143 



3,9742 
3,7505 



0.0861 



COMPLEMENTARY Experimental 18 33.6111 6.1275 

"TEACHER PROGRAM 2.8341 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST Control 16 27.5000 6.4395 



-* * Indicates significant differences 



Table 5 



i-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF THE JUNIOR 
EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE AND THE JUNIOR CONTROL SAMPLE . 
ON THE PRETESTS 1973-74 



NIOR 
iMPLES 



N 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



£(.05) 



(to) 



tperlmental 18 348.8887 
kntrol 16 369.0000 



35,6167 
31.8266 



-1.7270 



32 



1.70 



.9531 * 



tperimental 18 45.3889 
ktrol 16 40.3125 



16.8003 
7.6570 



1.1092 



32 



1.70 



.1378 



tperimental 18 115.2778 
mtrol 16 123.0625 



26.5348 
25.8546 



-0.8642 



32 



1.70 



.8030 



perimental 18 60.7778 
Introl 16 54.3750 



8.4683 
11.6039 



1.8523 



32 



1.70 



.0366 



Tperimental 
ntrol 



18 
16 



30.8333 
30.7143 



3.9742 
3.7505 



0.0861 



30 



1.70 



.4660 



perimental 
ntrol 



18 
16 



33.6111 
27.5000 



6.1275 
6.4395 



2.8341 



32 



1.70 



.0039 



significant differences 

ERIC 
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PRESENTATION OF MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
THE JUNIOR SAMPLES ON BOTH THE PRETESTS AND THE 
POSTTESTS 1973 - 1974 

- - CLASS OF 1975 - ~ 



TEST 



YEAR IN 
SCHOOL 



EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 



N MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



CONTROL SAMPLq 
N MEAN 



u 
o 

V) 
H 

a* 
u 
o 



Positive 
Score 



Pre Junior 18 348.8887 

Post Junior 18 365.6111 



35.6205 
32.0331 



16 
16 



369.0000 
358.8750 



o w Variability 
' ' Score 



< 

C3 

U CO 

w Distribution 
w — 
u 



Pre Junior 
Post Junior 



18 
18 



45.3889 
43.0555 



16.8003 
15.3296 



16 
16 



40.3125 
43.4375 



Score 



Pre" Junior 18 115.2778 

Post Junior 18 ' 127.6111 



26.5348 
27.3565 



16 
16 



123.0625 
119.1875 



NATIONAL TEACHERS 
EXAMINATION 
Professional 
Education Subtest 



Pre Junior 18 60.7778 

Post Junior 18 66.2778 



8.4683 
8.1588 



IVES PSYCHOSOCIAL 
ASSESSMENT SCALE 



Pre Junior 
Post Junior 



18 
18 



30.8333 
32.0000 



3.9742 
2.9506 



16 
16 



14 
14 



54.3750 
61.2500 



30.7143 
33.7500 



COMPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER PROGRAM 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

ERiC 



Pre Junior 
Post Junior 



18 
18 



33.6111 
45.2222 



6.1275 
6.3112 



16 
16 



27.5000 
29.8750 



Table 6 



PRESENTATION OF MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
THE JUNIOR SAMPLES ON BOTH THE PRETESTS AND THE 
POSTTESTS 1973 - 1974 

- - CLASS OF 1975 - - 



EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 



N MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



■CONTROL SAMPLE 
N MEAN' 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



18 
18 



348.8887 
365.6111 



35.6205 
32.0331 



16 
16 



369.0000 
358.8750 



31.8266 
38.0351 



18 
18 



45.3889 
43.0555 



16.8003 
15.3296 



16 
16 



40.3125 
43.4375 



7.6570 
12.3665 



18 
18 



115.2778 
127.6111 



26.5348 
27.3565 



16 
16 



123.0625 
119.1875 



25.8546 
22.9237 



18 
18 



60.7778 
66.2778 



8.4683 
8.1588 



16 
16 



54.3750 
61.2500 



11.6039 
10.8658 



18 
18 



18 
18 



rERiC 



.30.8333 
32.0000 



33.6111 
45.2222 



3.9742 
2.9506 



6.1275 
6.3112 



14 
14 



16 

16 



30.7143 
33.7500 



27.5000 
29.8750 



3.7505' 
3.6788 



I 



6.4359 
7,4644 



t-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF THE JQNIOR 
EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE AND THE JUNIOR CONTROL SAMPLE 
ON THE POSTTESTS 1973-74. 



M 

o 
w 

H 
M 

o 
I 

CO 

M 
M 
CO 
CO 
M 



H 



6'7 



ERIC 



TEST 


Junior 
SAMPLES 


N 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 




d 


Positive 
Score 


Experimental 
Control 


18 
16 


365.6111 
358.8750 


32.0319 
38.0351 


0.5605 


3 


Variability 
Score 


Experimental 
Control 


18 
16 


43.0555 
43.4375 


15.3296 
12.3665 


-0.0793 


3 


Distribution 
Score 


Experimental 
Control 


18 
16 


127.6111 
119.1875 


27.3563 
22.9237 


0.9662 


3; 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 

EXAiMINATION 
Professional 
Education Subtest 


Experimental 
Control 


18 
16 


r 

66.2778 
61.2500 


8.1588 
10.8659 


1.5364 


3: 


IVES PSYCHOSOCIAL 
ASSESSMENT SCALE 


Experimental 
Control 


18 
16 


32.0000 
33.7500 


2.9506 
3.6788 


-1.5379 


32 


COMPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER PROGRAM 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Experimental 
Control 


18 
16 


45.2222 
29.8750 


6.3111 
7.4644 


6.4962 


3J 


* approaching significance 
** highly significant 








1 





Table 7 



t-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF THE JUNIOR 
EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE AND THE JUNIOR CONTROL SAMPLE 
ON THE POSTTESTS 1973-74. 



lior 
PLES 



N MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



one-tailed 
t(.05) 



'(to) 



erimental 18 365.6111 
Itrol 16 358.8750 



32.0319 
38.0351 



0.5605 



32 



1. 70 



.2895 



erimental 18 43.0555 
Itrol 16 43.4375 



15.3296 
12.3665 



-0.0793 



32 



1.70. 



.5314 



erimental 
trol 



erimental 
trol 



18 127.6111 
16 119.1875 



18 66.2778 
16 61.2500 



27.3563 
22.9237 



8.1588 
10.8659 



0.9662 



1.5364 



32 



32 



1.70 



1.70 



.1706 



.0671* 



erimental 
trol 



18 32.0000 
16 33.7500 



2.9506 
3.6788 



-1.5379 



32 



1.70 



.9330 



>rimental 
trol 



18 45.2222 
16 29.8750 



6.3111 
7.4j44 



6.4962 



32 



1.70 



.0000 



ance 
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t-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF THE 
•SENIOR SAMPLES ON .THE POSTTEST 1973-74 



' TEST 



SENIOR 
SAMPLES 



N 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



CO 

H 

w 
o 

in D 



Positive 
Scale 



Experimental 
Control 



21 
21 



373.1428 
368.6189 



24.9304 
31.3584 



.5175 



OT 



Variability 
Score 



Experimental 
Control 



21 
21 



40.9048 
45.8095 



15.3913 
18.1869 



-0.9434 



w 
w 
to 

w 
w 



Distribution 
Score 



Experimental 
Control 



21 
21 



130.3810 
130.4286 



26.4509 
20.2400 



-0.0066 



NATIONAL TEACHERS 
EXAMINATION 
Professional 
Education Subtest 



Experimental 
Control 



21 
17 



68.4286 
63.6470 



COMPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER PROGRAM 
ACHIEVEMENT- TEST 



Experimental 
Control 



21 
21 



54.9524 
27.8095 



7.3659 
6.5569 



4.5219 
4.3888 



2.0883 



19.7387 



* Significant at ,02 level 
^'** Highly significant difference between camples 



Table 8 



t-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF THE 
SENIOR SAMPLES ON THE POSTTEST 1973-74 



N 



21 
21 



MEAN 



373.1428 
368.6189 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



24.9304 
31.3584 



.5175 



df 



40 



one-tailed 
£(.05) 



1.68 



.3038 



21 
21 



40.9048 
45.8095 



15.3913 
18.1869 



-0.9434 



40 



1.68 



.8244 



21 
21 



130.3810 
130.4286 



26.4509 
20.2400 



-0.0066 



40 



1.68 



.5026 



21 
17 



68.4286 
63.6470 



7.3659 
6.5569 



2.0883 



36 



1.69 



.0220* 



21 
21 



54.9524 
27.8095 



4.5219 
4.3888 



19.7387 



40 



1.68 



.0000* 



,02 level 

int difference between taaples 



'?0 



ERIC 



Croup 

Junior Expcrlttontal 
ff 
fc$t 



18 

in 



Junior Control 
rrt 



1( 
1( 



*'Cxprcftcd Afftctlon** 



Junior CxptrUtattl 
ff 
Fott 



II 
II 



Juftior Control 
ftt 
fott 



14 

16 



''Wanted Control" 



Croup 

Junior Cxptrl»«nttl 
Frt* 
fott 



II 
II 



Junior Control 
rrt 
Fott 



16 

16 



**C3Cprtt5ed Control" 



Croup 

Junior CxperlHtnttl 
rrt 
Fott 



II 
II 



Junior Control 
Fott 



16 

16 



"tinted Incluilon" 



Croup 

Junior CxptrinentAl 

rr« 

Fott 



II 

18 



Junior Control 

rr« 

pott 



16 

16 



* Ixprctscd Iftclutlon** 



MklAN 



S.SSSI 
S.ft667 



n.7500 



S.llll 



i.6l75 

S.3125 



3.6111 
3.1667 



2. 1750 

2.7500 



STAKDARn DtVIATIUN 



1.1222 
2.0292 



1.9149 
2.1282 



1.9A70 
1.60A7 



1.6215 
2.2426 



1.6139 
1.1165 



2.0616 
2.0494 



3.5556 
3.4444 



2.2022 
2.2022 



1.5625 
2,2500 



1.1529 
1.6125 



4.0999 
5.7778 



'^.3619 
2.7128 



3.5000 
5.0625 



2.9212 

2.76B1 



ITANTAI'O LKKUR 



0.4295 
0.47(3 



0.^767 
0.5321 



0.4569 

0.37:3 



0.4054 
0.5607 



0.3804 
0.4447 



0.5154 
0.5124 



0.3191 
0.5191 



\ 

0.2862 

0.4031 



1.7941 

'0.6394 



0.7333 
0.6920 



Table 9 



ERLC 



Croup 
Junior CxptrUcnttl 
ff 

rott 



II 

18 



Junlnr, Control 
ff 

rott 



16 
16 



5.7778 
5.444/. 



4.6075 
4.68;5 



1.7340 
1.3815 



2.0)65 
1.1175 



71 



0*4U 

0.3256 



0.5141 
0.4719 



) 



£-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PRETEST MEANS 
AND THE POSTTEST MEANS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 
- - CLASS OF 1975 - - 



TEST 



YEAR IN 
SCHOOL 



N 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



a 
w 

H 

w 
u 

O U 

r4 CO 

u m 

u 
u 

CO 
CO 

u 

:z: 
ss 
u 

H 



Positive 
Score 



Pre Junioi/ 18 
Post Junior 18 



348,8887 
365,6111 



35,6167 
32,0319- 



-1,4811 



Variability 
Score 



Pre Junior 18 
Post Junior 18 



45,3889 
43,0555 



16.8003 
15,3296 



0.4353 



Distribution 
Score 



Pre Junior 18 
Post Junior 18 



115,2778 
127,6111 



26,5348 
27,3563 



-1,3730 



NATIONAL TEACHERS 

EXAMINATION 
Professional 
Education Subtest 



Pre Junior 18" 
Post Junior 18 



60.7778 
66.2778 



8.4683 
8.1588 



-1.9844 



* Highly probable. 



Table .10 



t-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PRETEST MEANS 
AND THE POSTTEST MEANS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 
- - CLASS OF 1975 - - 



JAR IN 
)CHOOL 



N 



•re Junioi/ 18 
>08t Junior 18 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



348.8887 
365.6111 



35.6167 
32.0319. 



-1.4811 



df 



one-tailed 
-(.05) 



34 



1.69 



'(to) 



.9261* 



?re Junior 18 
ost Junior 18 



re Junior 18 
>08t Junior 18 



?re Junior 18' 
?ost Junior 18 



45.3889 
43.0555 



16.8003 
15.3296 



0.4353 



115.2778 
127.6111 



26.5348 
i27.3563 



-1.3730 



60.7778 
66.2778 



8.4683 
8.1588 



-1.9844 



34 



34 



34 



1.69 



1.69 



1.69 



.3331 



.9106' 



.9723* 



7ii 



I 



TABLE OF MEANS AND KUDER RICHARDSON CORRELATION COEFFICIEN 
FOR THE COMPLEMENTARY TEACHER PROGRAM ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



GROUP 



MEAN IN 
PERCENTILE 
SCORES 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



RANGE 
PERCENTILE 



Junior Experimental 
Pre 

Post 



Junior Control 
Pre 

Post 



18 
18 



16 
16 



40.98% 
55.15% 



33.53% 
36.43% 



7.41 
7.68 



7.81 
9.10 



30-59% 
41-70% 



23-48% 



26.63% 



Total Juniors 
Experimental & Control 

Pre 34 

Post 34 



37.48% 
' 46.34% 



8.42 
12.57 



23-59% 
26-70% 



Senldr^Experimental 
Post 



21 



67.01 



5.51 



57-80% 



Senior Control 
Post 



21 



33.91 



5.34 



23-43% 



Total Seniors 
Experimental & Control 
Post 



42 



50.46 



17.58 



23-80% 



er|c 



Table 11 



TABLE OF MEANS AND KUDER RICHARDSON CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
FOR THE COMPLEMENTARY TEACHER PROGRAM ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



N 


MEAN IN 
PERCENTILE 
SCORES 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


RANGE 
PERCENTILE 


KUDER RICHARDSON 
FORMULA 20 


18 


40.98% 


7 .41 


30-59/4 




18 


55.15% 


7.68 


41-70% 


.64 


16 


33.53% 


7.81 


23-48% 


.66 


16 


36.43% 


9.10 


,26.63% 


.74 


34 


37.48% 


8.42 


23-59% 


.68 


34 


■ 46.34% 


12.57 


26-70% 


.85 


21 


67.01 


5.51 


57-80% 


.38 


21 


33.91 


5.34 


23-43% 


.28 • '^^^ 


42 


50.46 


17.58 


23-80% 


.93 



ERIC 



t-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF THE JUNIOR 
CONTROL SAMPLE AND THE SENIOR CONTROL SAMPLE ON THE 
POSTTESTS" 1973-74 















< 




u 




00 




H 




cu 




u 




o 






cn 


O 






1 


< 






ij 


CO 


u 


pa 


cn 






cn 














en 




















H 





TEST 


CONTROL 
SAMPLES 


N 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


So 


positive 
Scale 


Junior 
Senior 


16 
21 


358.8750 
368.6189 


38.0351 
31.3584 


-0.8541 


Variability 
Scale 


Junior 
Senior 


16 
21 


43.4375 
45.8095 


12.3665 
18.1869 


-0.4480 


Distribution 
Scale 


Junior 
Senior 


16 
21 


119.1875 
130.4286 


22.9237 
20.2400 


-1.5806 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 

EXAMINATION 
Prof essional 
Examination Subtest 


Junior 
Senior 


16 
21 


61.2500 
63.6470 


10.8659 
6.5569 


-0.7727 


COMPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER PROGRAM 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Junior 
Settlor 


16 
21 


29.8750 
27.8095 


7.4644 
4.3888 


1.0538 


^ * No significant differences 


between samples 







ERIC 



Table 12 



£-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF THE JUNIOR 
CONTROL SAMPLE AND THE SENIOR CONTROL SAMPLE ON THE 
POSTTESTS' 1973-7A 



:ONTROI 






STANDARD 






one-tailed 




samples; 


N 


MEAN 


DEVIATION 


£o 


d£ 


t(.05) 


^ft.) 


Junior 


16 


358.8750 


38.0351 


-0.8541 


35 


1.69 


.8006* 


Senior 


21 


368.6189 


31.3584 










Junior 


16 


43.A375 


• 

12.3665 


-0.4480 


35 


1.69 


.6716* 


Senior 


21 


45.8095 


18.1869 












Junior 


16 


119.1875 


22.9237 


-1.5806 


35 


1.69 


.9385 * 


Senior 


21 


130.4286 


20.-2400 










Junior 


16 


61.2500 


10.8659 


-0.7727 


31 


1.70 


.7772 * 


Senior 


21 


63.6470 


6.5569 










Junior 


16 


29.8750 


7.4644 


1.0538 


35 


1.69 


.1496* 


Senior 


21 


27.8095 


4.3888 










int differences 


between samples 








S 
• 

i 


(I 
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trTESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF THE JUNIOR 
EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE AND THE SENIOR EXPERIMENTAL 
SAMPLE ON THE POSTTESTS 1973-7A 



TEST 



EXPERIMENTAL 
SAMPLi 



N 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



o 
w 

H 

cu 
u 
o 

o w 

< ^ 
fn <: 

u cn 
en m 

u (n 
u 

M 
(A 

a 
z 

u 

H 



Positive 
Score 



Junior 
Senior 



18 
21 



365.6111 
373.1428 



32.0319 
24.9304 



- 0.8252 



Variability 
Score 



Distribution 
Score 



Junior 
Senior 



Junior 
Senior 



18 
21 



43.0555 
40.9048 



15.3296 
15.3913 



18 
21 



127.6111 
130.3810 



27.3563 
26.4509 



0.4358 



- 0.3209 



NATIONAL TEACHERS Junior 
EXAMINATION 

Professional Senior 
Education Subtest 



18 
21 



66.2778 
68.4286 



8.1588 
7.3659 



-0.8651 



COMPLEMENTARY Junior 
TEACHER PROGRAM 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST Senior 



18 
21 



45.2222 
54.9524 



6.3111 
4.5219 



-5.5912 



* Significant difference at .001 level 



Table 13 



t-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF THE JUNIOR 








EXPERIMENTAL 


SAMPLE AND 


THE SENIOR EXPERIMENTAL 








SAMPLE 


ON THE POSTTESTS 


1973-74 










EXPERIMENTAL 


N 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 




df 


one-tailed 
£(.05) 




Junior 


lo 


^A"; fiiii 


32.0319 


- 0.8252 


37 


1.69 


.7927 


Senior 


21 


373.1428 


24 9304 










Junior 


18 




IS 32Q6 


0.4358 


37 


1.69 


.3327 


Senior 


21 


40.9048 


15 3913 










Junior 


lo 


1 97 fill! 
XZ/ • oi-J-J. 


27.3563 


- 0.3209 


• 

37 


1.69 


■ .6250 


Senior 


21 


130.3810 


26.4509 










Junior 


18 

* 


DO • Z/ /o 




-0.8651 


37 


1.69 


.8037 


Senior 


21 


68.4286 


1 3659 










Junior 


18 


45.2222 


6.3111 


-5.5912 


37 


1.69 


,0000* 


Senior 


21 


SA 9524 


4.5219 










Ifference at 


.001 


level 

• 








r 


'79 


ERLC 




* 








I. 
1 





- 




TABLE OF MEANS AND KUDER 


RICHARDSON CORRELATION 


COEFFICIENTS 






FOR THE IVES PSYCHOSOCIAL 


ASSESSMENT SCALE 




GROUP ^ 


N 


MEAN 


STANDARD 


RANGE 






PERCENTILE 


DEVIATION 


PERCENTILE 






SCORES 






Junior Experimental 
Pre 


18 


61.7% 


7.93 


46-74% 


Post 


18 


64.0% 


5.90 


54-76% 


Junior Control 
Pre 


16 


61.4% 


7.50 


44-72% 


Post 


16 


. 67.5% 


7.35 


54-80% 


r 80 
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Table 14 



TABLE OF MEANS AND KUDER RICHARDSON CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
FOR THE IVES PSYCHOSOCIAL ASSESSMENT SCALE 



N MEAN STANDARD RANGE KUDER RICHARDSON 

PERCENTILE DEVIATION PERCENTILE FORMULA 20 

SCORES 



18 61.7% 7.93 46-74% .49 

18 64.0% 5.90 54-76% .15 



16 61.4% 7.50 44-72% .44 

16 . 67.5% 7.35 54-80% .48 



■ H 



ERIC 



ERIC 



VAKIARLK NXSK 



. TAiLt or }WMvs am m\ vai.^mj so\i.e 

^ MKAN STANDAKI) ULVIATIOM 



Junior txpcrlMntffl 

ff II 



Junior Control 
ff 



14 



**A4alnUtr«Ur Tcachtr Affrcdon** 



Cr«uf 

Jttaior CxftrlMOttl 

Pr* II 
U»t II 



Jualor Control 
ff 
Pott 



**Tttchtr Child Control** 



€r«uf 

Juolor EJip«rla«ottl 

ff II 
Pott 18 



Junior Control 
Pr« 
Pott 



li 

'ii 



••School Cfilld Control'* 



Croup 

Jualor txptrljieottl 

Pr* II 
Pott II 



Jtttior Control 

rr« 

Pett 



14 
li 



^ttch«r Conuoltx Inclutlon" 



€r*up 

Juolor Cxp«rljM«t«l 

Prt 18 
Pttt II 



Junior Control 
Prt 
Pott 



li 
li 



i.OOOO 
7.0000 



(.7500 



(.1333 

7»0J56 



(.3125 
5.(875 



3.3819 

2.2222 



3.0000 
3.1875 



3.5556 
5.9444 



5,3750 
5.6175 



5.(6(7 
5.UU 



3.7500 
4.3750 



•'Aialnlttrttor Coiounity Inclusion" 



Crouf 

Jutior ExptrlMnitl 

Pr« II 
fott U 



3.0556 
3.4444 



Junior Controj. 
Pr« 
P«tt 



1.5339 
1.4552 



1.4132 
1.7(89 



1.3435 
1.3492. 



1.9225 
2.4144 



1.6499 
1.5925 



1.9664 
1.8697 



2.2109 

2.1550 



1.1212 
1.9561 



1*1162 
1.91(6 



2.1166 
2.S7I3 



2.0996 
1.1542 



K 



3,1125 
5.1750 



1. 



55l( 
1.9(21 



Table 15 



STANt>.\k(> CKKOR 



0.3»15 
0.3430 



0.3706 
0.4422 



0.3631 
0.3110 



0.4 10( 

0.(036 



0.3119 

0.3753 



0.4916 
0.4674 



0.337( 
0.5079 



C.4353 
0.4192 



0.210 

0.4517 



0.704 
0.(44 



0.4949 

0.4370 



1.556( 
0.49C5 



Table 16 



. CORRELATION MATRICES" FOR THE POSTTEST SCORES 
INSPECTING RELATIONSHIPS WITH COMBINED JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR SAMPLES 

Pearson Product-moment Correlation Coefficient 
Senior and Junior Experimental 



POSTP 



POSTV 



PCSTD 



POSTP 

1 .0000 
( 0) 
S=0.001 



posTy 

-0.4301 
( 39) 
S =0.003 

l.OOOO. 
( .• 0) 

s=o. 001 



posm 

9.7815 
( 39) 
S=0.001 

.0.. 06 3 3. 
( 39 ) 
$=0,3 51 

1.0000 
( 0) 
S=0.001 



0.3469 
( 39) 
S = 0. 015* 

-0.1313 
( 39) 
S=0.2U 

0.2141 
( 39J 
S=0.095 



CT{>A7 

0.2564 
( 39) 
S=O.Up c * 

r-.u..lll 6... 
( 39) 
5=0.24 9 

C.i306 
( s9} 
5 = 0.215 



NTE 



1.0000 
( 0) 
S=0.001 



U.513i 
< 39 ) 
5=0.001 ^' 



CTPAT 



1 .000 0 
( 0) 
b=0.001 



* S indicates the level of significance 



Senior and Junior Control 



ERIC 





POSTf 


POST^ 


POSTjJ 


NTE 


CTPAT 


POSTP 


I .0000 
■( 0) 

s=o.ooi 


-0.7260 
( 3.7) 
S =0.001 


U.6026 
( 37). 
5=0 ,001 


-0.0920 
L 33) 
5=0.305 


-u;4088 
( 37 1 
5=0.006 


PCSTV ■ 

« 




I. 0000 

.( ■ 0) 
s=o-.ooi 


-0.1435 
( 37) 
5=0.198 


0.0642 
( ..3.3) 
S=J.361 


0.3383 
.1 .. .37 ) 
5=0.020 


POSTD 






r.oooo 

( 0» 
5=0.001 


0'.2223 
(. 33), 
5=0. iu7 . 


0.0645 
( 37 ) 
5=0.352 


NTE 








1. 0000 
5=0.00) 


0.5784 
. ( 33.) 
5=0.001 


CTP4T 


1 

* 








1.0000 
( 0) 

s=o.oo 1 



COHRFJ^ATION tWTlUCES Ol- I'OSTTEST 
SCORES I'Oll SJ:NI0k S/'^^Lf^^.K^) 

Pearson Procluo.t-niomc.nt: Correlytion Coef f iciouts 



Table 17 



Senior l^r-tpcr IrAcn t a3. 

POSTP 



I'oSTi 



PUSTV 



NTE 



1 .0000 
( 0) 

s^o.ooi 



P'ubT V. 

-0.3027 
I 21) 
S=0. Ovl 

1.0000 
( 0) 
S=0. 001 



POSTO NTd 

0.777V 0.391'^ 

( 21) ( 21) 

S=J.J01A S = 0.0'tO 



0.286 6 
(■ . 2i-) 
S = 0.*i0'i 

1.0000 
( 0) 
S^O.OOl 



-0.221'J 
■( cl) 
S=0. 1.6//- 

0.2209 
I 21) 
S=0. 168 

1.0000 
( 0) 
S=0. 001 



C7PAT 

0.142 9 
{ 21 ) 
0 • c6 3 

-O.OSiri 

( 21 )' 
S = 0.35. S 

0.049 1 
( 21 } 
S=0.4l 6 

• 0.4795 
I 21 ) 
S=0.014* 



CTPaT 



1 .000 0 
( 0 ) 
S=0.001 



* S indicates the level of significance 



Senior Control 



or 

ERIC 





POSTP 


PCSTV: 


POSTD 




CTPAT 


POSTP 


■ 1 .0000 
J • 0) 
S=0.00l 


-0.7 394 

( n) 

S=U. 001 


O.7230 
( 21 ) 
S=0.00i 


•0.2677 
I 17) 
S=0.i49 


-.0.116C 
I 21 ) 
S = 0.30 7 


PDST-V 




•1.0 000 
( 0) 
S=0. 001 . 


-0.2032 
■ ( 21 ) 
5=0.180 


-0r3£J33 

t in 

S=0. 064 


0.0960 
I ;:i ) 
S=0.33 9 


POSTO 






1 .0000 
( 0) 
S=0.001 


-0.0152 
( 17) 
5=0. '(77 


-0. 1A43 
( 21 ) 
i> = 0.266 


NTE 


» 






1.0 000 
( 0) 
S=o. 001 


0.503 3 

{ in 

b= 0.02 0 


CTPAT 


Ik- 


84 






l.OUO.O 
( U) 
S=u.00l 







■ 

INTERRATER RELIABILITY AND INDIVIDUAL CORRELATIONS 


SUM OF RATINGS CORRELATEI 
EXPERIMENTAL CTPAT SCOREJ 


Pearson correlation coefficients 


Pearson correlate 


SI 32 CTPAT 




SI 1.0000 0.9532* .3190** 
( 0) . ( 21) ( 21) 
S-0.001 S-0.001 S=0.079 


SUM 

i 

i 


S2 1.0000 0.2691 

( 0) ( 21) 
S-0.001 S-0.119 


■ ■ CTPAT 

» 

i 

1 
1 
1 


CTPAT 1.0000 

( 0) 
S-'O.OOl 


i 
[ 

1 


* Correlation coefficient of Complementary Teacher 
Program Faculty 1 with CTP Faculty 2 / high 
correlation 


* Correlation 
ratings i 


** Correlation of Faculty 1 ratings with Senior 
CTPAT Score 




: m 


• 


ERIC 


• 



Table 18 



JILITY AND INDIVIDUAL CORRELATIONS 



SUM OF RATINGS CORRELATED WITH SENIOR 
EXPERIMENTAL CTPAT SCORES 



X coefficients 



.0000 
0) 

K.ool 



S2 

0.9532* 
( 21) 
S-0.001 



1.0000 
( 0) 
s-0.001 



CTPAT 

.3190** 
( 21) 
S»0.079 



0.2691 
( 21) 
S-0.119 



Pearson correlation coefficients 



SUM 



CTPAT 



SUM 

1.0000 
( 0) 
S-0.001 



CTPAT 

0.2975* 
( 21) 
S-0.001 

1.0000 
( 0) 
s-0.001 



1.0000 
( 0) 
s-0.001 



ficient of Complementary Teacher 
ty 1 with CTP Faculty 2 / high 



* Correlation coefficient o£ sum of 
ratings with CTPAT Scores 



iculty 1 ratings with Senior 
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CORRELATION MATRIX OF JUNIOR EXPERIMENTAL Sf 
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CORRELATION MATRIX OP JUNIOR EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 



Table 19 
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CORRELATION MATRIX OF JUNIOR CONTROL SAMPL 
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CORRELATION MATRIX OF 



JUNIOR CONTROL SAMPLE 
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TWO-YEAR REPORT OF THE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 









OF THE CLASS OF 1974, EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 


, ON THE 








TENNESSEE 


SELF-CONCEPT 


SCALE AND THE 


NATIONAL 


TEACHERS 








EXAMINATION SUBTEST 














EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 




- 






TEST 


YEAR IN 
SCHOOL 


N 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


N 


MEAN 




Positive 


Pre Junior ^ 


21 


351.1904 


25 .4057 


21 


354.904i 




Score 














M 




Post Junior 


21 


360.9521 


28.6729 


21 


362.666i 


NCEPT SCAI 




Post Senior 




J/ J • 


24.9304 


21 


368.618! 


Variability 


Pre Junior 


21 


46.0952 


9.5337 


21 


43.952^ 


SELF-CO! 
JBSCALES 


Score 


Post Junior 


21 


43.6667 


13 .0051 


21 


^ J . JOXI 


















Post Senior' 


21 


40.9048 


15.3913 


21 


45.809! 


















TEHNESSI 
















Distribution 


Pre Junior 


21 


119.5238 


24.1756 


21 


115.5231 


Score 
















Post Junior 


21 


121.0952 


26 .1971 


21 


121.285: 






Post Senior 


21 


130.3810 


26.4509 


21 




NATIONAL TEACHERS 


Pre Junior 


21 


62.2857 


7.8240 


21 


■ 58.5231 


EXAMINATION 












60.0471 


Professional 


Post Junior 


21 


67.2381 


6.5108 


21 


Education Subtest 














91 




Post Senior 


21 


68.4286 


7.3659 


17 


63.647( 


o 
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Table 21 



•« 

TWO-YEAR REPORT OF THE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ■ ' 
OF THE CLASS OF 1974 EXPERIMENTAL AND mNTROT ON THE 
TENNESSEE SELF-CONCEPT SCALE AND THE NATIONAL TEACHERS 
EXAMINATION SUBTEST 




EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 












AR IN 

iOOL 


N 


MEAl^ 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


N 


MEAN 


STANDARD • 
DEVIATION 




Junior ^ 


21 


351.1904 


25.4057 


■21 


354.9045 


26.7097 




t Junior 


21 


360.9521 


28.6729 


21 


362.6665 


23.9794 




t Senior 


21 


373. 1428 


24.9304 


21 


368.6189 


31.3584 




Junior 


• 21 


46.0952 


9.5337 


21 


43.9524 


9.8665 ■ 




t Junior 


21 


43#ddd7 


13.0051 


21 


43.3810 


11.7664 




t Senior* 


21 


/A ft A / O 

40.9048 


15.3913 


21 


45.8095 


18.1869 




Junior 


21 


119.5238 


24.1756 


21 


115.5238 


20.7620 




t Junior 


21 


121.0952 


26.1971 


21 


121.2857 


21.7925 




t Senior 


91 




26.4509 


21 


130.4-286 


20.2400 




Junior 


21 


62.2857 


7.8240 


21 


58.5238 


8.1279 




t Junior 


21 


67.2381 


6.5108 


21 


60.0476 


7.9717 1" 




t Senior 


21 


68.4286 


7.3659 


17 


63.6470* 


6.5569 * 
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* N- 17 







Teacher 



School: 

Crade; ^ 

Complementary Teacher Program operating from 
to 



Data; 



Teacher Questionnaire 

Have you used the services of the Complementary Teacher this year? 

YES ' NO 

Did she work directly with your children? YES KO 

Bow many? . 

Did she offer you suggestions and naterlals for children In your class 
not serviced directly by her program? 

YES HO 



Do you see this as a needed special education service In your school? 

YES _ HO 

Children manlf estlnc wliat kind of needs are best serviced In a Com- 
plementary Teaching Program? 



Would^the children serviced by The Complementary Teaching Program be 
more adequately serviced by a self-contained classroou? 

YES NO 



9'i 



Your school has had the service of a special education 
Cotnplenentary Teachlnc Program this school year. The 
following Information will help us evaluate the effective- 
ness of our Complementary Teacher Training Program. Vie 
need your Input to refine the service we offer children 
with special needs* 



Thank you, 



The Complementary Teaching Staff 
The George Washington University 



Mote: The term direct service refers to the Complementary 
Teacher directly teaching your students • The term Indirect 
service refers to any consultation offered by the Complementary 
Teacher to you In an effort to help you help your students. 
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Principal 



School : 



Name: ^ 

Complementary Teaching Program Operated From 



Date: 



Principal Questionnaire 



1. Describe the Special Education Complementary Teaching Prosram as you 
have come to understand it through its operation in your school. 



2. Did the Special Education Complementary Teachins Program meet a special 
education need identified in your school? 



3, Define the service provided. 



A. ^^hay types of children \iave serviced in the program? 



5. miat type of child Is best serviced in the Complementary Teaching Model? 



-2- 

6« Uould the children serviced by the Complementary Teaching Program be 
moT% Adequately serviced by a self-contained classroom? 

?• Number of children serviced on a daily basis by the Complementary Teacher? 



8« Average number of children in each group? 



9. Number of groups per day? 



10« Total number of children serviced directly this year? 



11. Total number of children serviced indirectly through consultant services 
of the Complementary Teacher? 



12* Total number of teachers serviced through consultant services of the 
Complementary Teacher? 



13* Total number of classrooms serviced directly by this program? 



14. lias the Complementary Teacher made an effort to coordinate her activities 
with the regular instructional program of her students? 



15* Has the regular teacher been receptive to these efforts of the 
Complementary Teacher? 




-3- 



16. \Ihat feedback method appears to be most successful between Complementary 
and regular Teacher? 



17. Briefly describe any change in the dynamics of your school which you 
attribute to the Complementary Teacher Model? 



18. We -invite any additional comment lit We value your input! 
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APPENDIX B 



1, Three-Year Research Tables 

a. Tables 2'2 - 27 

2, Report of Program Graduates 

a. Class of 1973 

b. Class of 1974 



lOl. 



A THREE-YEAR ANALYSIS OF THE VARIANCE OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
SAMPLES' SCORES ON THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION TEST OF THE 
NATIONAL TEACHERS EXAMINATION INDICATING THE t -PROBABILITY 



Class 


N 


YEAR IN 
SCHOOL 


NTE 
Scores 


Standard 
Deviation 


t- 

-0 


df 


1973 


21 


Pre Junior 
(2 yrs.) 

Post Senior 


58.6500 
67.8095 


5.7699 
6.9830 


•-4.5658 


39 


1974 


21 


Pre Junior 
(2 yrs.) 

Post Senior 


62.2857 
68.4286 


7.8240 
7.3659 


-2.6196 


40 


1975 


18 


Pre Junior ■ 
(1 yr.) 

Post Junior 


60.7778 
66.2778 


8.4683 
8.1588 


-1.9844 


34 




* Indicates high level of probability. 
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Table 22 



A THREE-YEAR ANALYSIS OF THE VARIANCE OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
SAMPLES' SCORES ON THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION TEST OF THE 
NATIONAL TEACHERS EXAMINATION INDICATING THE t -PROBABILITY 





YEAR IN 
SCHOOL 


NTE 
Scores 


Standard 
Deviation 




df 


one- 
i(.05) 


•tailed 


Pre Junior 
yrs.) 

Post Senior 


58.6500 
67.8095 


5.7699 
6.9830 


-4.5658 


39 


1.69 


1.000* 


Pre Junior 

yrsO 

Post Senior 


62.2857 
68.4286 


7.8240 
7.3659 


-2.6196 


40 


1.68 


.9938* 


Pre Junior 
. yr.) 

Post Junior 


60.7778 
66.2778 


8.4683 
8.1588 


-1.9844 


34 


1.69 


.9723* 



' 10 J 

level of probability ♦ 
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eeMPARISON OF THE PERCENTILE RANKS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL SAMPLES ON THE NATIONAL TEACHERS 
EXAMINATION, PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION SUBTEST. 



Table 23 



September 1973 JUNIOR' COMPARISON April 1974 • 

NATIONAL 

PRE-TEST PERCENTILE POST-TEST 

Experimental Control RANKS Experimental ' Control 



1 


I 


90th 


4 


4 


7 


2 


75 th 


7 


1 


5 


3 


50th 


3 


3 


2 


3 


25th 


4 


6 


3 


7 


10th 


0 


2 



September 1972 



SENIOR COMPARISON 



April 1974 



NATIONAL 

PRE-TEST (beg. Jr. year) PERCENTILE POST-TEST (end Sr. year) 

Experimental Control RANKS Experimental . Control 



3 


2 


90th 


9* 


4 


5 


4 


75th 


4 


3 


7 


2 


50th 


6 


3 


5 


.6 


25th 


2 


7 


1 


3 


10th 


0 


0 



* Highly supportive of hypothesis 



INSPECTION OF MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
THE COMBINED JUNIOR AND SENIOR EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLES 
AND THE COMBINED JUNIOR -AND SENIOR CONTROL SAMPLES 
ON THE POSTTESTS 1973-74 



TEST 



POST TEST 
SAMPLES 



EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 
N . MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



CONTROL S4 
N MEi 



< 

C/) 
H 

u 
o 

:z 

o w 

0 u 

1 1-1 

< 
•J o 

U CO 

U CO 

CO 
CO 

:z 



Positive 
Score 



Total- 39 
Junior & Senior 



369.67* 



28.30 



37 



Variability 
Score 



Total- 
Junior & Senior 



39 



41.90* 



15.20 



37 



Distribution 
Score 



Total- 
Junior & Senior 



39 



129.10 * 



26.55 



37 



NATIONAL TEACHERS 
EXAMINATION 
Professional 
Education Subtest 



■ Total- 
Junior & Senior 



39 



67.44* 



7.71 



COMPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER PROGRAM 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Total- 
Junior & Senior 39 50.46* 



7.26 



37 



O ■ 
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* Supportive of research hypoth 



eses 



Table 24 



INSPECTION OF MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
THE COMBINED JUNIOR AND SENIOR EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLES 
AND THE COMBINED JUNIOR AND SENIOR CONTROL SAMPLES 
ON THE POSTTESTS 1973-74 



:<r 'test 
IPLES 



EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 



N 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



CONTROL SAMPLE 
N MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



Ui- 

& Senior 



39 



369.67* 



28.30 



37 



364.41 



34.25 



lal- 
& Senior 



39 



41.90* 



15.20 



37 



44.78 



15.78 



lal- 39 
i Senior 



129.10 * 



26.55 



37 



125.57 



21.87 



105 



lal- 

& Senior 39 67.44* 



7.71 



37 



62.48 



8.85 



al- 

& Senior 39 50.46* 7.26 37 28.70 5.92 

- O . ■ 

research hypoth eses 
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PRESENTATION OF THREE-YEAR INVESTIGATION OF MEANS AND 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE TENNESSEE SELF-CONCEPT SCALE! 
AND THE NATIONAL TEACHERS EXAMINATION SUBTEST FOR THE 
EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLES 



TEST 



YEAR IN 
SCHOOL 



CLASS . OF 
N MEAN 



1973 

STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



CLASS OF 
N MEAN 



1974 

STANDARD 
DEVIATIOl 



Positive 
Score 



o 

H 

CJ 

o w 

U Ui 

(i ^ 
►J O 
Ui Vi 
Vi pq 

M (/I 
M 
Vi 
Vi 
Ui 
Z 
Z 
U 
H 



Pre Junior 
Post Junior 
Post Senior 



20 
21 
21 



344.1499 
360.8095 
370.0952 



29.5460 



31.2788 



21 
21 

21 



351.1904 
360.9521 
373.1428 



25.4057 
28.6729 
24.9304 



Variability 
Score 



Pre Junior 
Post Junior 
Post Senior 



20 
21 
21 



46.5000 
39.5238 
40.3810 



9.1047 



9.4999 



21 
21 
21 



46.0952 
43.6667 
40.9048 



9.5337 
13.0051 
15.3913 



Distribution 
Score 



lot; 



Pre Junior 
Post Junior 
Post Senior 



20 
21 
21 



111.1000 
121.2380 
131.1429 



21.4596 



26.8128 



21 
21 
21 



119.5238 
121.0952 
130.3810 



24.1756 
26.1971 
26.4509 



NATIONAL TEACHERS 
EXAMINATION 
Professional 
Education Subtest 



Pre Junior 
Post Junior 
Post Senior 



20 
21 
21 



58.6500 
65.6666 
67.8095 



5.7699 



6.9830 



21 
21 

21 



62.2857 
67.2381 
68.4286 



7.8240 
6.5108 
7.3659 



ERIC 



Interpretation - Scores are stabile and supportive of researc 



Table 25 



PRESENTATION OF THREE-YEAR INVESTIGATION OF MEANS AND 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE TENNESSEE SELF-CONCEPT SCALES 
AND THE NATIONAL TEACHERS EXAMINATION SUBTEST FOR THE 
EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLES 



CLASS . OF 1973 CLASS OF * 1974 CUSS OF 1975 



. IN 


N 


MEAN 


STANDARD 


N 


MEAN 


STANDARD 


N 


MEAN 


STANDARD 


OL 






DEVIATION 






DEVIATION 






DEVIATION 


unlor 


20 


344.1499 


29,5460 


21 


351.1904 


25.4057 


18 


348.8887 


35.6205 


Junior 


21 


360.8095 




21 


360,9521 


28.6729 


18 


365.6111 


32.0331 


Senior 


21 


370,0952 


31.2788 


21 


373.1428 


24.9304 


18 






unlor 


20 


46.5000 


9.1047 


21 


46.0952 


9.5337 


18 


45.3889 


16.8003 


Junior 


21 


39.5238 




21 


43.6667 


13.0051 


18 


43.0555 


15.3296 


Senior 


21 


40.3810 


9.4999 


21 


40.9048 


15.3913 


18 






unlor 


20 


111.1000 


21.4596 


21 


119.5238 


24.i756 


18 


115.2778 


26.5348 


Junior 


21 


121.2380 




21 


121.0952 


26.1971 


18 


127.6111 


27.3565 


Senior 


21 


131.1429 


. 26.8128 


21 


130.3810 


26.4509 


18 




10/ 


unlor 


20 


58.6500 


5.7699 


21 


62.2857 


7.8240 


18 


60.7778 


8.4683 


Junior 


21 


65.6666 




21 


67,2381 


6.5108 


18 


66.2778 


8.1588 


Senior 


21 


67.8095 


6.9830 


21 


68.4286 


7.3659 


18 






)t * Q ' on - 


Scores are 


stabile 


and supportive of 


research 


hypotheses 




EKLC 





















t- TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS FOR PRE- 
PROGRAM/POST PROGRAM OF THE EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 
- - CLASS OF 1973 - - 



TEST 



(A 
H 
U 



Positive 
Score 



YEAR IN 
SCHOOL 



Pre Junior 
Post Senior 



N 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



20 
21 



344.1499 
370.0952 



29.5460 
31.2788 



£o 



-2;7273 



8 2 Variability Pre Junior 

' Score 

Post Senior 



PL4 u 



H 



Distribution 
Score 



Pre Junior 
Post Senior 



20 
21 



46.5000 
40.3810 



20 
21 



111.1000 
131.1429 



9.1047 
9.4999 



21.4596 
26.8128 



2.1037 



-2.6342 



NATIONAL TEACHERS 
EXAMINATION 
Professional 
Education Subtest 



Pre Junior 



Post Senior 



20 
21 



58.-6500 
67.8095 



5.7699 
6.9830 



-4.5658 



*Indicates high probability of attaining established levels of 
supportive of success In CTP 











Table 26 






t- TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS FOR PRE- 










PROGRAM/POST PROGRAM OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 


SAMPLE 


• 






■ 


- - CLASS OF 1973 - - 

■ 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Jl IN 


STANDARD 






one-tailed 




!HOOL 


M MPAXI nPUTATTHM 
ti flLAJN UijVXiilXUrl 


£o 


d£ 


£(.05) ■ 


^(£o) 


unior 


OA Q/i/i 1/.OQ 90 ^li(\C\ 


.-2:7273 


■ 39 


1.69 


• 

.9952 * 


Senior 


01 Q7A nQ«;o ^1 07QQ 










unlor 


OA /.A CAAA 0 1 A/i 7 


2.1037 


39 


1.69 


.0210* 


Senior 


01 /. AQQ1A 0/iQQQ 

21 '♦UtjoiU y«*fyyy 








• 


unlor 


OA 111 1 AAA 01 /it^OA 

20 lilt luuu zi t^-jyo 


-2.6342 


39 


1.69 


.9940 * 


Senior- 


21 131.1429 26.8128 










unlor 


20 58.6500 5.7699 


-4.5658 


39 


1.69 


1.0000 * 


Senior 


21 67.8095 6.9830 










es high 


probability of attaining established 


levels of 


significance 




rtlve of 


success In CTP 
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1 
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t- TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS FOR 
PRE-PROGRAM/POST-PROGRAM OF THE EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 
- - CLASS OF 197A - - 



TEST 



YEAR IN 
SCHOOL 



N 



MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



Positive 
Score 



Pre Junior 
Post Senior 



21 
21 



351.1904 
373.1428 



25.4057 
24.9304 



-2.8261 



Variability 
Score 



Pre Junior 



Post Senior 



21 
21 



46.0952 
40.9048 



9.5337 
15.3913 



1.3138 



Distribution 
Score 



Pre Junior 
Post Senior 



21 
21 



119.5238 
130.3810 



24.1756 
26.4509 



-1.3884 



NATIONAL TEACHERS 
EXAMINATION 
Professional 
Education Subtest 



1^' 



liO 



Pre Junior 
Post Senior 



21 
21 



62.2857 
68.4286 



7.8240 
7.3659 



*High probability 
Supportive of research hypStheses 



-2.6196 



Table 27 



t^TESTS FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS FOR 
PRE-PROGRAM/POST-PROGRAM OF THE EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 
- - CLASS OF 1974 



IN 






STANDARD 






one-tailed 




L 


N 


MEAN 


TM7X7T ATTnM 


•So 




^(.05) 


(to) 


unior 


21 


351.1904 


O C /.ACT 


-2.8261 


40 


1.68 


.9963* 


Senior 


21 


373.1428 






« 






unior 


21 


.0952 




1.3138 


40 


1.68 


.0982 


Senior 


21 


40.9048 


15.3913 










unior 


21 


119.5238 


24.1756 


-1.3884 


40 


1.68 


.9137 


Senior 


21 


130.3810 


26.4509 










unior 


21 


62.2857 


7.8240 


-2.6196 


40 


1.68 


.9938* 


Senior 


21 


68.4286 


7.3659 











*High probability 

Supportive of research hypfltheses ^ . 
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toport of PtogrM CztdMtW 

v..^ 72 73 



Uporc of TroftM Cr*du»t«» 
Prior Ac»dtmlc Year _2L il 



PQport of Prcgrar:^ Graduates 
Prior /iC^det^dc Year 
Has^dicap and Pxogra::^ Type 



(7) 



' Tunc 



"i Flace/nent Tj 



So: 



i 



S4 



S-L 



Z3(. .; 



7 



rr. 



-i ^ j 

Otner » Level IServ ? 5erv 1 



I 



Posicio.i Type 



is: 



X 



4- A* 



ca- 
non 
level i 



I fi 



{•Ryl. ft,.,-. AcVv. 



I ^ 

"T — 77 



^ ^ N> 



! I 



i < 
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fiopoTt of Ptcaram Graduates 
Prior Academe Year 



Ha^^diccxp and Progran Type ^ CT - \e S.0 >).^ <5.^<- CiC" tOv , 



(7i 



S Circes 



! Pre- Frepazatioii 
] para- 1 Turc 

I Pre- 



nor. I In 
LevQ* ! Serv 



1 ^ r 



13: 



U 

I 

1 



FT 1 PT 



po5icion Type 



— I — i: — 



r 



Geograpn*jaI l^ocation of 
Posi cion 



Town/Ci ttj 



n/s/v 



Szaze 



? s> \> 



9 <> ^> 



3: 




1 tti 



APPENDIX C 



1# Article "Complementary Teaching'' 

2# Supervisory Personnel Forms 

3# Student Devised Evaluation Forms 



from ihe au^^ior of 



""RaLdy of Happiness House, " 



another :dory io r/ml-ce you feel ^ood about school 



■;ii!l3^i£lji'i .11 Ala J. 



:i :jjr.^.>.Uii.. ..:'J. N ^-LJ" 



by ?*farcia Gregg 

plioto^raphi hy thv author 



n^^'^w SMALL CAKKs with Ih»htO(J 
X Cafkilcs are s-jI i)ofoio l/io 
Viclnani vcieran and the niae 
yoar okl girl. The vkko canii^ra 
mows in and the choius breaks in- 
to "Hi.ppy Birthday/' it h) vol a 
surprisijig scene at J. Tno*: Ray 
hlcmcnlary School in 'Jul.oaia Park, 
where Geor^;o \Vash}n::?*'n ^''nivor- 
siiy ^nident:? are in tr tining as 
**co;T)p!:nKMUary tv-nehers/' 

Uie \Lteran is one of the Uni- 

eI«'ij;c*>»:tiN sindcnis tot a voas-long 
'.vT^iin r iuul LiboratM y in special 
ediic; Jion ai a i\iar\K. ^! <:hro! n 
the V. a;hnb:t<^n Mt^^^t: ihe <Jiii- 
urea aie chosen to H.piei.ont a 
\%u» ;t;; ol' harnin * o a? iliues. 

'ihi.< unique projr uM for student 
tOiiJscr. (uad at the \\c thixc a 
b uu ry oi iCMMuve ve» -i'.os for an 
elcnKr'ijry selu»ot) is ti.e re^alt of 
nil a:T<.'emcnt b^Mv.con GoiKjf^c 
\Vah!Kn;Uun Univcisli; and the 
iv-jtcc l?cor*/o s Couno/ *)chools. It's 
a piliil pro^nani lunucd in pari by 
the !JuK<ui for ti\' Hducalionally 
Handicapped (iU-W). 

oppoitnniU'^s are pro*.f*L\i b.st for 
a!! har,di,:app:d clnldrcn are 

kept in the nKiin.^iK.itn of their 
•^chcors pn\iiKJii. * Or. iMta ('*cs, 
fraraci super :aU: *iu\i\ * f the 
cor.K ijUiv'ntary t Nw^ier ' p v.rom 
.. Hr fvev h »oa Oi ^ ^'nt^'t ^' for 
>peci.ii t.uueaHon i ijly cl^ud- 
huoO pro;Mau»s at ^ic<\\^ \Va,shing- 
I'nivci^iry. 
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li.7 



(from pa^e 12) 

"The coursv i.^ bnilt uconnd \\v) 
premise that a lurtv pcrccutaro of 
spccini education ci;ildrcn c:.n be 
succcsslully serviced within re^^ular 

I 



classes by sehool-l«'j%r;d hitervcn- 
iCiii'l c:s. Nupr*'Jtii^' **i^d coni- 
pLnK.^rh::/. *he icguKtr UjiehMMi pn> 

U\s a happy inania:^j:e bctv,ccii ihc 

j 



Unl>'crwry aiJ ihc pullk i-chool, 
for Mf^. Ro^ene Hr'Miu^ piK'.oipal 
ai J. i.nou Uay, <;u[v<piv* to the 
philostM'iiv »iuu n\*M ohi'-^vn with 
spxi.d IK is funciii^n best in the 
regular c!'a>^room. 

•*niu clas:>rcrni t::v,hcrs 

n/jkp/i ii'^Ti it» pfOiir'^'iMrsi for in- 
oiYKlua! necih^ i>»r< tii; mh-, points 
out. "AUer ?h.y or^anue cKis in- 
to ^c\C{.\\ $kill levels ^ov re:idin<! 
and <»fid. metic. they haveti'l fho 
time, txixi. vo<i don't UhM: the train- 
ipr to .'-^^L^s a ehjld's <^t; le.'m- 
inn ac 1 iniiiute a prescribed teach- 
ing tcchnit|iJc." 

In leturn for the resource and 
tcacb.i?u; services provided by the 
I lpivcrv:«ty^ thf nnblu* ^o^ool oltors 
cKiNsrooais and children. 

The iMajiy Faces of Kids 

The v.'i<k>t possible variety of 
behavior palierns i> the criterion 
for selecting th:- J. Hiios Ray stu- 
dent > for the tea''iicr-tr:»inin»i ph.isc 
ot ihe pwrain, Nhs. Ib^, 'ins, Miss 
Hattic Naievv'^jn, eoun.clor. and 
classroom teachers fuiai.h back- 
ground irJo::n;ition and c(>nfer vvirh 
the GKvri.%' \Vasbinj^:ton ^lOiT: Dr. 
Michael Ci^l^ebcry. complementary 
lepc'her coordinator: Nancy 
SobeL sp vial edueaiiun inMnictor; 

asMNiuist Injludcd \n dw two benii- 
nur ur^ ef^-v uv chiidiea *i\ eaKlen 2 
(Iir<nu:li ^ Ihev are .vj. r e, snb- 
nu^sive. ai^^TV, pa^*>ive, Wlz cv"*n:ple- 
men* ir\ r* cher caiu'^'-ae who 
vvurl.s in t\ o mJiooI ftn \ entire 
veaf, i»» L,\|'/>,d lO a u,n ciitjtive 
of letsinin*' '.ii' abilities and 
behaviWis, 

C hiVirc!) in the oj5CKa;Mnal niod- 
cK. a(»t pnrt of (he ^'^-jiin.n* pro- 
,<4unn, \\ere selected bee;;u ,e of their 
spi'i.Kti ne^ d*^. I iJe OVv si ti! vVo;Kcd 
uilh tiK^e Nniail j»oup^ on a regii- 
l{;rty v^hedaled basi*^* ht si.xth- 
j'r.ide bnvs. who''\^ nuir:y ua*a?a:ions 

ntci thiv* tira>.s a v»\.l< wMi Or. 
Ctisilch.av ant! Mi>. S.^bol and 
foru-d t*u* "Co-rp rhey 
cho.o n (mn pn-icM. a /imii 
\\ I \ The plav licKI 
iih>k up a «-*.n»id.u.bl; i> ojff'j'^ of 
ihc vl'..Mv< 1.1 i!r M\ I'i 1 J ^ p' lyers 
v.cte nun'; jad nv it' ^-.^ l>y men- 
b^s i» dr eln!i WnM^-. th.; ruh'S 
and ai- iitliy pluvinj; i iC ::aine and 



Hershevpark is a happy expeiioncs. See Dor Ositsciiplat^ 
. . . vvatcli PennsyivdHia Dutch artissns at v/crk; vir>it Tudor 
Squr.'o with its (juaiiU English ludor biiiifiings. Revel in 
Rhine Land ... pet a baby animal i'. iho Aniir.a! Cardan . . . 
and rido, lids, rii!o to your liearl'i, ccntont with our one 

Herslioy's Chccoh?-; World offers a lids through a make- 
believe world of chocolate . . . from lha ccooa bean to the 
firnshed product. 

sic.-siisv N.ii^ouni v:, a historic world of ancisnt iPLiif'in lore, 
Pennsylv.ir.ia Dutch artifacts, Sti:n^;i glassware, aiKi much 
more including the lascinatiPig Apo;,iuiiG Clock. 

Giurt pinr.n";-!.- tiio C!.(C>.-. Tiip stow. 

C..;i M- v.'r.ta lor i .s .ruu'ition. 

L,, .. .) ■ . J ' . \ 



leachinjj olhcrs baana* a long. sl*»u 
cxcrciH* in v jopcist iun. The ttMch- 
CIS calLJ tl.Li iliw \K'i'i:if' iiiu»^> 
and (hrcckd ihc c-n-^.lcs of th? 
boys tov.arj d.,:cnvri*v »*Ucnj.HU\c.s 

to \hC'W friKir'itina '»nf»»»m!c m 

(lling tlicir wlo;/. 

There otliei inuJ^is, a fiftii 
and Sixth itrack- f;ir)s' coj^ing duh, 
a group of kinder j]ii*facis and hr^i 
graders dcvelopnicat^JIv l\ hiiid. and 
one of second and th'a! vjaii ih u\ 
need of remedi.*! r/adu u help. 
Whui uu G\V <>ijiT L nui lnis> wan 
their teacher iTuiiniu' ^jriin*iri> oi 
the mudA j Miips, tliCj .ire .tvailabic 

To*" I*' I" i*» * • . » - • ^ 



A Typicnl Day 

The uiiiversilj' juniofs and ihcir 
assigned .suu.kiUs nrvCt lliron^ honi 
Ihc fall scnjestcr all day each Tiics- 
day i.nd Thu..ui.iy. Hie ic.Kl.er- 
trainc aje bncft-d before they f,i> 
after tlicjr yoimg cL.ji'cs for the 
stndnar pu»grani. Tluy sit with 
their Mud^.MU.s and h(.ip thjin vUh 
the da\\s nvliviij. It niav Iw* learnit>g 
a new phonivS Kan)e. n*;,I\inJ7 .'-ch- 
image doll:, in Ihv scnnol wood 
shop, or "acting out*' w.»h ihc doll.-, 
in a puppet show, Rccordt-d on 
video tape, the chikhcn ami slu- 
dcnl !o:*c!jers have irvqiitnl oppor- 
tunities to review tiu-ir u»vn behavior 
and the cfu'ctivene.^s ol ih<nr teaeb.- 
ing U-chf'j(ities. 

When the ehikhvn U'lurn to their 
classKHMits, liicy are acconipainid 
by tijcir "C?V/ teacher.; * v.'ho upoiv,\ 
the rest o( the day h»*lp;rn ^nd ob- 
serving, them a*i weil as oihn ehii- 
drcn in the classrooms who exhibit 
special itecds. llie afleuioon semi- 
nar louup reverses llu seht^didw* 
spcndni^! the niornin»',s in the ci. ss- 
roonis. 

Early in the year it was cvicknl 
that cla.e lelatlun^bips were de\cll- 
opinp. t)civ/ven tnc CA\ *:-:KUni . and 
their yoi'im counierpart^. They 
v/tdUd ha:ai-in hand tl.c hall. 
$ii lo;*cfhcr in a e'>n><:r (»f \hc semi- 
nar 10 nn makin'^, a K^rrin»«7. j^kiil 

their rcc*/is tit >e n". t.in*i i* 
house for dieir snu ukr broih n. rnd 
si'4f fs at home. 

A tail be<ipj.\l Un^vor^i?y r.Uiicnt 
kneeK b':side his rcfieM^iij*." diMiv 
^nd prod', him out of hi. shJl ^.m] 
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into the jMonp acti\Ity. A cowj luJds 
her an|'.rj« l'.ti\C'Siioiit!n^:. tiuro 
pi »de bos ' v*'^'y in hei isn le- 
strainin;, Ium \vh.!e she iuhs .Htftjy, 
"Thcie's aiiodi^r way lo do ihi:;, 

oai;* 

The student teachers are pntlin^;; 
logcthci a ni,*hM5^;e of tiie tlicories 
they study ' Murf h>'s *Ainu.iJc Per- 
ception/' 01 l\i>di's **Life S|\wC In- 
tvrvieA.'* B *t it's muJi nuju than 
djit. They ^mc peisonally ii.\nHcd 
h\ die lives of tlic children. "Inler- 
aclin^;" is ll. t^i as a »^kill to be ac- 
i|ulied and i^\Jopal by the coui- 

If success isiiU insianu the stu- 
dent leachei is cneouraved by louf, 
range indkation.s. There's Ikinh who 
spv>ke in.^suiele and tv\o-wo!d sen- 
n nt'<*^ \i\ '» Pe,*» whi>pei when 
joined die ci oup in September. In 
ha second- star of kindcijia.Un, 
:.hc didn't knov. ' in" Irom "iiil *, 
uMildn't n uvc mnubeis bcyoiul '^V\ 
and was i]nN*'>poNsi\c to the froup 
sUnuili. Kdith's G\V teacher ^ir^-sped 
at eacn opporitinity to dravv out a 
thini and fonrlh word, placed 
"Snnon sa>.N/* and rcptatui the 
diiuuiiuns c»r scninat av,u\ii.vt in 



e,\*t^',f,er.)led voice and dratnatic 
panumnnic. 71ie s\ipplenienlal cx- 
pcriunec5 are iielpiti'. hdith. Only 
recenti) she be^:an lookiny at the 
persons speaking ;t) ncr> and she 

C%%Tt J \*\t\ tt.v« w^4ut|/tW lilt w-\^u^itd 

given sininltaneoui-ly. 

Program Is Uniq-.se 

fjuch extra services as the read- 
ing aini speecl? travii' is ofu r in elc- 
nientaiy schools, pi* Mate mo5:t other 
special prof^ranis Klac .-erendy the 
school4;a>ed "ilouiv^i/' **uisis," and 
"diagno.uiv- and pj^n rjpuon*' teach- 
ers Vmq appeaiwd to o»fer .siippoi- 
tivc services to clas.Moom teachers. 
'Ihe uniqueness ol tne conipleinen- 
tary Jeacher program, howmcr, is 
the school-based ti>inirig designed 
to prepare the ciCiOSs-caie<wies 
teachers lor their ro!,s as interven- 
tionists. 

Followinr, his juniv)r \car with a 
mininnun of 325 vIo» k hours in the 
dwUiouMratiun setni.nr p.^owni, the 
senior to *H lenient. n acher candi- 
date becomes an iaicrn in \et an- 
other School, lie de>»fTi.s, introduces, 
and opuates a romnhMuiMilnry 
tcachia^L* model pr^ vM.»ai. Under dre 
monitor.ship of bol!* tne IJnivershy 
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Hiiv\s the siv,fi oKu) activecampus 
— and tlu' idt'Y!i senior cl.iss mill 

Announ vnYc ius on your 
hoc s»;»n i^ir ro^d hv the Mudvnt 
body and public attke, and can 
^•cnciaiv extra intcuM and atteiid 

ance at all your sclu»wi aedx'iti<*s * 

and sptius events. t 

Kui»j.'ai all-nluniinu^n ronstnir- fc 

tion is );uar*nm'«'d foi . 0 wv.is. Tne I 

Instiitn fiuish is in your school | 

colors. I 

BhKI.OC is the best scho;iI sU\i) I 

value by far- -our HM^V't by -1 i f 

int h sion im ludmn I Mi rhanuc I; 

iihh^ k'Ui rs iso?il\ > ^0^.30. Shipptd t 

ready iof innnediatt* use, I 

\*ri!: tcr our birtSwrM^t ^ cl) ( 

I r<«i tM ^ * « mtti 



t ^» trm »^ * >^ i'* » 



/."■»',: c^i'^' /••'c, 

NAMt .„ 

SCHOOL „_ 
ADDRfSf) . 
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and ih': school, he practices his 
trade lOr a minijnum ot ct;ht weeks. 

In 1972, nh:c siudcntfi m;^dc up 
Iho first group lu fnidua'.c from 
George \Vasliin?',!on in t?io cuinpic- 
mentary teacher projrr-o. All arc 
leaching tc<!«r/, five as vcl:ool-babod 
intcrvcmionisvs a? they wcit trained. 

approximately 25 are c'<pi-c{cd to 
finiih in the next tv/o elasscs. 

A process evaluation of fbis ex- 
periment in special educ^iion Viacli- 
cr trnininf^ hns h^en ni'id^;. and a 
product cvaluutlon is due in 1974. 

"The program will continue to 
evolve/' Dr. Ives predicts. ''Vo 
teach is to be involved in an on- 
goiiitj diag;iosiic picte>:>. As llxc- 
styles change, combinations of 
learning disabilities, and the teach- 
ing Services they require, change. 
Tlic expenc'jces encountered work- 
ing v/iih exceptional children pro- 
vide the 're;»lity' or 'specific' to 
which is tij:d the general knowlcdizc 
of psychology, sociology, and peda- 
gogy. We believe that ^r-jai* experi- 
ences V'ith 'rear children produce 
*rear teachers/* A 



'» ( 



A)i*J;M«'tic or ph«»iucs ^'ai!)*^*: ari cr»;i!«.-^I, hniit, and la'^;^i)t 
to oluur.s In the sisin'niir jiroup by (o.iuts of it\t hiiuUwin 



v^/Uis .-c^is new, cvcrsizci cu.: ; or n-.'ur^l I'csourcco- 

o IderJiy Guflod to your enviror(noriloJ cducr.liDn classoo. 

0 f-'oaturing hriof. non-K;chn»c' ! !;til ^:y^rirl c! \,\ rinliCiis «:r ilui 
Hay's iTijiy six'civia — poKii, o'.h, <;i'iC!\\ <|0c3e, Cu^<j of 

«> i-c;i"paqo color nvipn end cco,-Ci of '^^'^v•ing^) il!ui>lra;o tiro 



w **H'qh!y rccarnvr.d.-r. tor ti"»c>-:j *.v!io lo/o th*-^ Day. sir 5y j}^ 
ti 'V\ matv*j^cMs K\:"urc.i tor the:': "I'^d in rnd v.Cik- 



I i 
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t ri i< •! ."n * hi ! \t 

(or t: n M I ^ »i.f'. , . * !,;•» 

J^k; m..'^ ( A' i'^ U'. *: 
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SUPERVISORY PERSOIWEL EVALUATIONS 
OF THE COMPLEMENTARY TEACHER PROGRAM INTERNSHIPS 



The George Washincton University 

School of ISducatlon 
'Department of Speci^al Education^ 



Complementary Teacher Intern 

Internship Site /^f^^O. <», -^^^G^'T 

Supe.rvispry Personnel ' '"Zr 



1. Describe the Special Education Complementary Teaching Program as 
you have come to understand it through the performance of the 
Complencntary Teachers in your building this tom.^/u^yS^-^^ 

^ ^ 



2T%d '^oit^^L^^'lt^^^^Z'^^ offer your school', special 
education service? ^^c-C-- 

Define the service provided. ^^(*^^J^^,^^__,^,,y,^Ju 
-^<^^^ fv^ua^;"^^ jKfo4anct of yovir CoVementary Teachers. Were they: 



(1) Self-Directed 

(2) Prepared and Proficient 

at all times 

(3) Totally involved in 

your school program 



Poor Adequate Excellent 
i 2 O 

1 2 G) 




^ ^ ^>^c^ 
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The George Washington University 

School of Education 
^Department of Special Education 



"Coaplenentary Teacher Intern I?' G-raile^. 

Internship Site VdlUv U'-r!iv 

Supervisory Personnel -J o.^f^ph — !r<-'>J'^vO 

1. Describe the Special Education Complementary Teaching Program as 
you have coae to understand it through the performance of the 
Complementary Teachers in your building this term. 

Ure ai Valley iVev.- Tc..arcl cjoal. /VlrO. G.ecie^ W.r^oc 

''f} ^li'^fe^netlUrV Teaihin^ offer your school a special 
education service? 

Define the service provided. . i[ ncn.^rcl :^c^'^'' 

V«S Very dfTiniT«lY' I .iii. , + u-'ith 

3. Evaluate the performance of your Complementary Teachers. Were they! 

Poor Adequate Excellent 



(1) Self-Directed 



1 ^ (i> 

(2) Prepared and Proficient ' 

at all times ^ ^ 

(3) Totally involved in i 2 \ 

your school program ^ \ZJ 



Cononents: 



ononencs: 

hci6 been c ->-o ^"^'S. 

Co. d.^^l^u ^^rl< moor scUc^o\ . J.n 



1 



The George Washington University 

School of Education 
Department of Special Education 

Complementary Teacher Intern 

Internship Site ic»wYl «V ^^'^(^ ^ 

Supervisory Personnel _ 

1. Describe the Special Education Complementary Teaching Proeram as 
you have come to understand it through the performance of the 
Complementary Teachers in your building this term. ^ y 



2. Did the Complementary Teaching Program offer your school a special 
education service? t./ 

Define the service provided. ^j^j,^^,^ ti-i^ 7' — / 

3. Evaluate the performance of your Complementary Teachers. Were they: 

Poor Adequate Excellent 

(1) Self-Directed ^ ^ ^ 

(2) Prepared and Proficient ' 

at all times "1 2 ^ 

(3) Totally involved in i 9 /A ) 

your school program * * |(^ 

Comments : 



Student Devised Evaluation Instrument 



SPnCIAI. EDUC;*\TXOy QUESTIONNAIRE 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 102: Teachins the Child with Special Needs: Tcchniquca 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 1U3: Teaching the Child with Special Heeds: Creative 

I. VJhat iG your reaction to your e>:peri^ncec at J. Enos Ray in rel-^tion 

to your overall ceacher-training? , . 'th.(U^OyiR 

t_/^e>^ ccU-A-O >-.^.l-v.C. -^v 
2 Did you find that the assismnents coinpleiBented the goals of the two 



3. DO you h»a any susE=3tior>s as to how tho course. «id/or asslEn=.a>t3 
could bo altered to better acconpllsli tnose goalD( 

A. Do you £eel thai', the courses could.Iiave been equally as valuable if 
held in a university classroom? ' r, (I i' 




SPECIAL ElJUCATIOll 189. Pre-I'rofessional XntarnshtlJ in Special Education I 

1. Do you thinit that the nine hours p&r v;?.alc invested in this^courue were 
an enricha'?nt to your e:rpcrienccs iit Special Education 102? . / . /< , 

■t7t<?' t^^U^A cti^ ^tt ca. W-7e zcb'tcil ' 

t oj 

SPECIAL EDUCATIOll 170. Interpersona;/Intrapczsonal Relationshipa for Teachers 

1. Do you feel that the group seminar in Special Edu-'ation 170 v/as a 
valuable addition to your special education trainina? 

i 



:Sa:c Cx,^^ fd±^. ntJy^^ U.-^fMl.- 



2. In V7hat wayo v;ould you change or improve this course? 

thvU. add rtcii ,Mlt-fta.K^ .ij yf^^i-j)^ 

SPECL'iL EDUCATION 190, Pre-ProIasGional Internship in Special rducatlon II 
1. llov7 valuable did you find the visits and guest speslcsrs in Sp. Ed. 190? 

ERIC Uihi.^x^Vcti. d'..x)V-' CJ:~i-tact a<ctLvJ;uic>^ 1^7 



2. Do you feal that the same insij^hti? into special education cou3.d have 
been ticcorr.pi±£Jhoci In any other Tvays? 



^(-o'i-of, yi'-^o'C' c<ytyM-d oJi^-o U irdpfiJ! p^uj-c^^^w^^ 



ic 



ZVLZltZ. ILUCATIC'.J '.'ICI ; Ctininur. Diueusiouo of t'^e Co.upleraentary Teacliins Hole 

1. In uhat V7ays hcc Special Education 101 enhanced, your elementary and 

apocinl oducaulon craxninj;? ■ ^ 

Or.W.acj ^^^.^^d if O^OV. ^ ^^^^^ 




Do you reel that the uheories, pateriaifs racthods and techniquec ? etc. 
covered in the rpeciai education ur.darura.iucta proj;rasi rcdund.-.nt of 
vjhat you encountered in regular elanentary education courses? 



1.8 



SPECIAL E)UCf.TIOK QUnSTX-OffilAmE 

SPECIAL EDUCAl'XON 102: Teachins the Child with Special VlcMni Tcchniquoo 

and iletiiods 

SPECIAL EDUCA'IIoa 103. leachinjj the Child with Special Weedo: Crcat:i.vc 

Pt'oaracitnins • 

1. l^hat iG your reaction to your experiences as J. Enos Ray in relation 
to your ovorQii taachcr-traitiiuai 

« » -K^ -,„^4f,n->«n«-s AtMjm Tenanted tlia e«fi3^ o-f tho two 

courses? 

3. Po you hava ouy sucf.sstions aa to Irox. th« coxirser. and/or csoignmsntG 
could be aitcred to better eccou-iplish thcce goals? 

X. VimAO '4^Ud 4(4M. i^JCiS 6U blifi \0.tM)-{ Ui- X 

/. n-> f-...^ Mn:.^ i-hn c'^ttvKf.a could have been equally gg valuable if 
Iseld in a univercity clansroocij 

0 0 

{id- 



2 

SPECL'.L ED'JCATIO:: IGD. ri*c.-rrofcGDlor.al luEcaishlp in Special ru'ucc'.icri 1 

1. Do you think that the nine hours pei: week invesced in this coui'ae \>ct(i 
en enrichment to your expericncus, in Special liducaticn 102? 

To iMi/Ui uii - hid L fed 1 'm■d^ kiKi^^- 

i^b'lki- jio"' O-S rvaiCL Dai or Ucf^j m -/'kc cii5srd£rrr- . 

SPECI/OL EEUCATJ/JH 170. Intr-rperc,ona,/Intrapcr80nal Relatlonship£f Hot Teachers 

1. Do you feel that the group sc;ainar in Special Education 170 was a i 
valuable addition to your special education training.? I 

2. In what waya t^ouid you change or improve this course? J o 



/ 

SPECIAL nDUCATIOI? 190. Pre-Prof e..Gional InLcrnihi? in Special Education IX 



1. How valuable did you find the visito enc'. gcesn spsakc.rc iu Sp. Ed. 190? 




I 

2. Do you feel that the iwime Insip^htf? into special education could have 
bocn sccoHiplished in any other waya? 



SPIiCIAL ELjUCATION 101: Seminar. Dlnensions of the Ccmplcnentary Tcnching Role 

1. In what ways has Special Education 101 anbnnced your elementary and 
special education training? 

2. How couXd the courr.e he improved? 

la<>1 U of f(e|LA(d-|cnx.. km tesiw^ fadm^ 

Do you feci that the theories, raatcrirJc., mothod?; and techniques, ctc> 
covered in the special education undergraduaiic pro^ra^ is redundant o«. 
what you encouutered in regular ciciaentary education couraes? 



SPECIAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

SPECIAL EDUCATI0I1 .102: Teachlns the Child with Special Needs: Techniques 

and Methods ^ /, *j 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 103: Teachlns the Child with Special Needs: Creative 

Programming , 

1. Vtoat is your reaction to your eicperlence. at J. Enos Ray ^^J^}^ 

to your overrll teacher- training? £ ^ UjuL :tUj^.4JU ^f^^-^^^ 

Dld^youlfi^^. *e »»l3«ente coilemented the so.ls of .1^ t«. •<^''^^-;. 

3. Do you have any suggestions as to how the courses and/or assignments 
could be altered to better accomplish these goals? 

L 4. Do you feel that the courses could have been equally as valuable if 

I held in a university classroom? ^ 




SPECIAL EDUCAHON 189. Pre-Professlonal Internship In Special Education I 

1. Do you tKlnk that the nine hour, per "'^^if"' 'i^'m?""''" 
•n enrichment to your experiences . In Special Education 102? 

SPECIAL EDUCATIOH 170: Interpersonai/Intraperaonal Relationships for Teachers 

1. Do you feel that the group seminar in Special Education 170 was a 
valuable addition to your special education 

2. In what ways would you change or improve this course? 



SPECIAL EDUCATIOH 190. Pre-Professlonal Internship in Special Education II 
1. How valuable did you find the visits and gues^t speakers in Sp. Ed. 190? 

tC^I; JL^ ^^^^ ^ 



»4 • 



2. Do you feel that the same inalEhta Into special education could* have 
been accomplished In any other ways? 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 101; Seminar: Dimensions of the Complementary Teaching Role 

1. In what ways has Special Education 101 enhanced your elementary and 
special education training? KJi^i^ ^lAyfv^-^'^v^JiJX^ . Jj^U^^-^^^r^- 

2, Uow could the course be improved? rnVut .to-.-p^tW-*-*--' OW_^ 

Do you feel that the theories, materials, methods and techniques, etc. 
covered In the special education undergraduate program Is redundant of 
what you encountered In regular elementary education courses? 



SPECIAL IDUCATIOK QUESTIONNAIRE 

SPECIAL EOOCATIOIJ 102; Teachinfi the Child with Special Needs: Technique! 

and Methodi . ^ « 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 103: Teachins the Child with Special Needs: Creative 

Programming ' , 

1. M..t 1. re«tlo. to your «P«l«c« « J. Bw. tn>Utito«,^ 
to yout omrall te«h«t-tr»lnlngJ -y-«y '-d/o 0^0--^^; ^'V 

2. Bid you find that the Mstsnnents coopleMnted the eoeU of the tw 

courses? t 



3. Do you have any suggeations aa to how the courses «d/or assignments 
could be altered to better accomplish ^oals 7 . . 



^. Bo you (eel that the course, could 1»« "■'"."^^JAt'.Y-T^^^'y^ 
hei5 in a unlvetetty claestoom? ~UU> , ZJ^V -JMU-jL^^LCJUJ 
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SPECIAL EDUCATIOH 189 . Pre-Profeeslonal Internship In Special Education 1 
1. Do you think that the nine hours per week Invested In this course were 

SPEOAL^mUCATIOU 170. Interpersonai/Intrapersonal Relatlonshipa for Teachers 

1. Do you feel that the group seminar in Special Ed-coclon 170 was a 
valuable addition to your special education training? . i a. 

2. In what ways would you change or improve this course? a' j « 

SPECIAL EDUCAIIOH 190. Pre-Professlonal Internship In Special Education II 
1. How valuable did you find the visits and guest speakers In Sp. Ed. 1907 



3 



2. Do you feel that the sasse 




bMn •ccoBplUhed In any other ways? Q (ckjJUc ^-JLUkjU^y - . 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 101: Semfhar: Dimensions of the Conplenentary Teaching Role 

1. In what ways has Special Education 101 enhanced, your elementary ^and 

special education training? «-/L-JL^^ dJ^-CXfCAJL ^OJlLiJLJj)JU/^ 



Do you feel that the theories, oaterials, methods and techniques, etc. 
covered in the special education undercraduate program Is redundant of 
what you encountered in regular elementary education courses? 




2. How could the course be Improved? 



NOT AT /^LLIM, 
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APPENDIX D 



1, Computer Programs 

a. GRADES 

b, t-Test 
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GRACING 

RECORD KEEPING- 

ANALYSIS ■ 
AND 



DISPLAY 

EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM 



AN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT INFCRMATICN SYSTEM 
' DESIGNED AND IMPLEMENTED fiY 
□•CHARLES TACK, MS 



SCHOOL OF MEDICINE ' 
THE GEORGE V^ASHINGTCN UNIVERSITY 
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SEPTEMBER, 1973 



C R A 0 E S ' AN fcOUCATIONAL MANAGfeMENT INHORKATICN SYSTEM. 

INTHl-UUCTICN 

0RAU6S IS AN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM DESIGNED 
TO XELIEVE THS CLASSRCCM INSTauCTO?. OF TH£ CLERICAL TASKS INVOLVED 
IN Trtfi AUMIMISTRATION IIF MULTIPLE CHOICE EXAMI NAT I CNS , THEIR EVALUATION, 
ANa THE MAINTENA.NCh OF CLASS RECORDS. 

hAVIt4G ONCE ESTA3LISHE0 A MAGNETIC TAPE FILE OF THE CLASS ROSTER, 
AND lOcNT IFICAT liiN NDMIIEHS, WITH THE "GaAOTP" FPCCRAf, OSADES VfILL 
■ SCOREi ANALYSIS AND MAINTAIN A .-ILE OF UP TO TUENTY EXAMINATIONS UN A 
■ SINGLE R'^EL OF MAGNETIC TAPE. THE GRADES SYSTE^' WAS DESIGf.EO TG PROVIDE 
A CKEAT CEAL CF FLEXIBILITY IN ITS PERFORMANCE WhlLE MAINTAINING 
SU'.PLICITY IN ITS USE. « 

GRADES HAS TWO SEPA-^ATE INPUTS, ONE THROUGH "SYSIN" CONTAINS THE 
HAHAMfcTER AND SUdSbT INFORMATION DESCRIdEO LATER, AND THE OTHER THROUGH 
"CATA" CONTAINS THE EXAM GATA WITH ITS KEY. 

THOUGH DESIGNED FOR USE IN CONJUNCTION KITH THE OP SCAN 17 OPTICAL 
KABK PAGE KEAOER AJ.O GWUMC STANDARD ANSWER SHEET - A, WHERE THE USER NEED 
GNLV SPECIFY TH? EXAM NAME AND NUMBER OF UUESTIGNS IN THE PARAMETER CARD, 
'ihE USER CAN, TAp.nUGH THE USE OF OTHER SELECTED PARAMETERS, USE DATA 
PBiirP«;<;FO by the IDM 1232 OP'ICAL mark PAGE READER, OR THE OP SCAN 
STANDARD ANSWER SHEETS, OR THAT HAVE BEEN nEYPUKHED FROM OTHER SOURCES. 

THt GRADES SYSTEM CONTAINS THREE MAJOR DISPLAY SECTIONS- THEY ARE 
• THE I?ES? GRADING SECTION", THE "ANALYSIS CF QUESTIONS (HEMS) SECTION" AND 
THE ••RECOPD KEEPING S?CTION". DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT EACH CF THtSE 
DISPLAY SECTIONS IS CONTAINED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES. A FOURTH DISPLAY, 
THE "ERROR SECTION", IS PRCOUC ED ONLY WHEN ERRCl^S ARE GENhPtATEO. THE 
ERkORS are listed in the order of DETECTION IN THE INPUT DECK TO .1AKE 
tJeS EASIER TO LOCATE. SINCE A SUBSET OF THE EX^MINATIG^) IS TREATED AS A 
IeJIraJe EXAM FOrPRlKESSING. SOME ERROR MESSAGES MAY BE REPEATED IN THE 
tRKCR SECTION AS EACH SUBSET IS BEING PROCESSED. 
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C H A 0 E S — COUCATICKAL MANAGEMESr INFOKKATICN SVIIEM. 
TEST OV.AOIKO SECTICN 

ALL EXAK rAfFf.S SUH»«ITTE0 A^E ISCLUOEO IN THIS SECTION P£CA«iULESS Of WHETHER THERE ISO* IS NOT 
A MASlErf HktOKU fOR TMt lUEwT If ICATI CN WMOEJ< OF THE £<AM PA^cR C^AOSD. 

iHt TEST C»ADIKG SECTION WILL UlSFLAY THE hCLLCWlKO: 
It rkEUUchCY OISTiktbUT IGN OP C?iOtS, WHU VALUES FOR T»!6 J^EAN A'O STANOAPO OEVUTION. , . 

21 f^UU£-CY 0 STMOUTION f.*^ ADJUSTcD OMOES, IF THE PCST PARA^r'^EK IS SET TU OThSR THAN •ORIGINAL*. 

^1 «?STOuMM OF CRAJcS. HiTH THE iM» ANU PLOS/HKLS I. Z. ANO 3 STANOARU UtVlATIONS (Ul INOICATEO ON THE X AXIS- 

^1 HlSTOo;<AN CF ACJUSTLD.CK40ES. IF THE POST PARAMETER IS SET TO OTHfck THAN 'ORICINAL*. 
St ANALYSIS SECTIC'J. 

4J UlS»'LAY OF CCCPECT ANSWERS (KEY). 
I) DISPLAY OF STUDCNT RESPONSES. 

•I OJSPlAf ITEP UyMbEaS OMITTEO, MlSSEO. OR MULTI-MARKEO. 
91 GPAOINO SUMKA^Y. 
lot EXAH FEPORT. 

' IF $U»SETIING IS PERFORMEO. EACH SUBSET IS GMOEO ANO OISPLAYEU IN THE A»OVE FORHAT. 
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• AMIS — ^ #S EOUCAlIbNAL MANAGEMENT INFOKHAt ICK SYSTEM, 
ANAiVSIS CF CUSSIIUNS (IT^.mS) SECTION. 



Aii CXAH PkPW SUMtTTEO AHE INCLUOEO 1*' THE ANALYSIS. 

The INDFX of item OII-FICULTY* Th( INOFX CF CISCKlHlNATIOht ANO THE TFST KELlAtfUITY <KU3bK-K ICHAROSON FOKHULA 2UI ARE 
COf^UTlu USISC THE CCNCE^TS OF PGi^EPT L. £ftbL AS OlSCii'lbeU Vi CHAPTERS A>.U ib OF lU S ^CCK TITlcD 

ISSCfclULS OF EUUCATICNAL HEASU»EHENTt I9;^t A CO^Y CF tartlCH !iAY IE FUUNU 1*. TmE LiBHAKY UATAlC^ Ll 30^1«E22)« ^ 

YH& ITEK EVALUATION PHl NTEO WITH THE VALUES FCK THE IN3EX OF ITEM DIFFICULTY AK9 OISCKININATIDN AKE SELECTEO AS 

tTEM DIFFICULTY 
7* ANO Kif 
Jl - 15 . 

50 
25 - 4f 
•cLUtf 25 

eiSCKlf INATICN 
40 AND Ur 
^0 3« 
• 20 - 2V 
•ClCi« 20 



ITEM EVALUATION 
POOK 
. COOO 
EXCELLENT 
COOO 
fOCK 

ITEM EVALUATION 
' EXCELLENT 

crco 

MARGINAL 
>OCR 



TOO OIFFSCULT TC SHOW CCJU 01 SC<( I HIKAT ION 

HAS AT LEAST THPC ggi^ thS (JH ThE MAXIHUH POTENTIAL 01 SCK I H ?NAT ION 
HAS MAXIMUM HDTtMUL 0 ISCR IH t M f ION 

HAS AT LEAST iHKEfc-FOUKTHS OF TrE KAXlHUH FCTENTUl 0 1 SCK |N INAT ION 
TOO EASY TO ShOm GOOD 0 ISCK IH (NAT ION 



VEKY GOOO ITEM 

REASJNAILV CG30 dUT POSSIBLY SUsJECT TO iHrPOvE.MENT 
USUALLY NEECINv AnU tfEING SUBJECT TC iHFkQVEHEKT 
TO SE KEJECTEO QK tNPKUVEO dY KcVlSICN 



VALUES FCP THE ABOVE ITE.iS UF ANALYSIS AKE CCMPUTEO iASEO ON ThE C«1TEKICN G^^CUPS OF APPtOXiKATELY 2? PEKCENT 
n THE TOTAL G?CUP WHO PECElViO HIGHEST SCUKES ON THE TEST. ANO A LChbK GHOoP CONSISTING OF AN E4UAL KUHBEK 
»KCN ThCSE who PECEIVEO LOWEST SCOPES. 

IHE KEK^IMNtf CK Hit/DLE G^OUP IS UScO FOP KESPONSE CCUNT INFORMATION ANO INCLUSION iN TOTAL PEKCEnT COKKECT 
AAiO T£ST kELlAblLlTY CCPUT AflCNS. 

THE INOEX OF ITEM OIFFICULTY KEUUIKES THAT THE KESPONSE COUNTS F^C** THE UPPE^ ANO LO-EK GROUPS 
TO TME CG^KtCT pES^UNSE BE ADi)?0. SUdr»»ACr THIS SU?1 FaC?« Tnfc .1AX|HU« POSSIolE SU^i Th*T IS, T»;E 
A4«A UF ALL KcSFCNSE CLJNTS* If.CLUOlSG QHIT ANO MUL T I • FCK THE U^f^ER AKO L0^£^ OACUPSf Af.D CIVlOE ThE 
€IPfCRE«uE sY THE MAXIMUM POSSIBLE SUH« THE UUOTIENT IS EXPAESSEO AS A PcXCiNfAGEt THAT ISt .^iJLTtPLY bY lOU. 

THE INCEX OF OISCRIMINATIUN ^ECJlRES THJ^T THE LOkEP GROUP COUNT OF CC«RfCT KESPCKSES BE SU&TRACTEO FROM 
TME UPPER GKCUP CCUNT OF CC^RF.CT RESPONSE S» UlVll>£ THIS OlrFE*<E\CE BY THE KiXl?1U?< POSSIBLE OIFFE«E?XE» 
ThAT IS* Titt: SU^«. ALL »ESPO?.Sc COONIS* iNCLUOINo CK I f AND HULTI • FOR ElTric^ ThE UPPER OH LO^ER GROUP* 
fHl OLUTUNT IS EXPficSSEO AS A PERCENTAGE* THAT IS. ^'ULTIPLY BY 100. 

THE KUOtR-RICMA»OSOM FCP**ULA ^0 FOR TfST RELIABILITY RtOOlHES THAT Th£ PROPORTICN OF CORRECT RESPONSES TO EACH ITEM 
■E MUITIPL IEr« fcY The PRCPO^HliN Ur «5ESP0?.S£S wiUCn A^E NUT CU»RECT. TMtSE ViLUSS FO^ -ACh ITE'^ A^t THtN ALOEO FC« ALL ITEMS. 
IHAT SLf*. LIVlOCt BY THE V4RIA:.CE (SJUAPE OF IMC STAKCARJ OtVlAtlON OF THE ST SCUAESJ lUC SLbUACTEU fRCM !• IS THEN 
l-MULTlfklEO MY THE FRACTION OF THE NU.iBER OF ITEMS |K ThE TfcST OIVIOEO BY I LESS THAN IHE NU.*ii£K OF ITEMS. 
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^ y | "j AN tOUCAT!ONAL MANAGEMENT INFO^MM ICN SYSTEM. 

fttCCi^U KEEPING SECTION. 

U »Y ^^^''JhIS LISTiVJ .iAT POSTED FCR STuOEnT INFGHMATION. 

2. ALHUdfTIC LISTING bY NAME. 

3. RANKING tJY AVE«>A&£ TO GATE. 

4. MISTOGOAM Of AVERAGE TO DATE. 

L, use C. CEMMK .«*«.E« SUCH .S U.E - .NC 0. C..OES - .CS. WUL .ESULT .N EVUTEO SET 0. UST.NCS. 
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6 R A U E S AN EOUCATICNAL MANAGEMEfiT INFCRKATICN SY2it£M, 

TABLE OF PAFAM6TERS. 



parameter 
mme 



TITLE 



DEFAULT 
VALUE 



BLANK 



OPTIONS 



NOTES 



UP TO SIX DEFAULT CAN ONLY 

CHARACTti<S flE USEO WHEN U^^OATING 

AN EXAM WHERE TITLE IS 
INCLUDED IN THE DATA 
CARD, OTHERWISE THIS 
IS A KEtiUIREU ITEM* 



QUESTIONS 

GRADES 
TAPE 
OPTICAL 
KEYS 

RESPONSES 
KEIGHT 



0 (ZERO) 

•N0« 
•YES« 
•N0« 
1 

S 

1«00 . 



I TO 150 

•YES* 

'NO* 

•YES« 

1 TO 5 

2 TO 9 ' 
0.00 TO 9.99 



THIS IS A REQUIRED ITEM 
EXCEPT WHEN GRADES^'YES 



DEPT 



BLANK 



UP TO TWENTY 
CHARACTERS' 



MEAN 



DEVIATION 



0.00 



0.00 



0,00 TO 100,00 LSED ONLY WHEN ONE OF 
THE POST OPTIONS IS 
SELECTED.THE DEFAULT 
VALUE OP 0,00 WILL OE 
CHARGED IN THE SYSTEM 
TO THE COMPUTED IDEAL 
MEAN. 



0.00 TO 99.99 



USED ONLY WHEN ONE OF 
THE. POST OPTIONS I S 
'•SELECTED. THE DEFAULT 
VALUE OF 0.00 WILL OE 
CHARGED IN THE SYSTEM 
TO THE STD.DEV. OF THE 
TEST. 
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GRADE S AN EOUCATICNAL MANAGEMeNT INFURHATICN SYSTEM. 

TAdLE OF PARAMETERS ICONTINUEOJ. 



PARAMETER 
KAME 



POST 



DEFAULT 
VALUE 



•CRIGINAL* 



DPTIDNS 



• ADJUSTED^ 

•HIGHEST^ 

•COMBINE* 



NOTES 



sec SEC 
SUbSLT 
ITEMS 



• YES> 
0 (ZERO) 
50 



• N0> 
I TO 5 
1 TO 150 



STU 



150 



3 TC NO LIMIT 



LIMIT SET BY CORE SIZE 
CF COMPUTER IN USE. 



EACH ITEM GN THE PARAMETER CAROCS) MUST BE SEPARATED BY A COMMA, 
CR ULANK(S). 

THE LAST ITEM MLST BE FOLLOWED BY A S EM I-CGLON ( ; ) . 
ITe^S MAY APPEAR IN ANY ORDER. 

ONLY THOSE ITEMS WHICH THE USER WISHES TO BE CI-JARGtO FROM THE DEFAULT 
FOR THAT ITEM NEED BE INCLUDED 0^ TuE PARAMETER CAROLS) EXCEPT FOR 
TITLE AND CUESTICNS, WHICh ARE REQUIRED ITEMS. 

AN HEM IS INDICATED BY THF ITEM NAME, AN EQUAL SIGN(=), AND THE VALUE. 
FCR ITEMS hITh A CHAR ACT ER I ALPHABET I C ) VALUE, IhE VALUE MUST BE ENCLOSED 
BY APUSTROPhESC ' 

SAMPLE PARAMETER CARD: 

TITLE"' MS--01* , QUEST IONS= 100, TAPE= •NO' ,OPTICAL= 'YES M T£MS=40,0£PT= • SAMPLE • ; 
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C K A D E S AN EOUCATICNAL MANAGEMENT iNFCR.SATItN SYSTKM. 

I 

PARAMETERS 



OEPT 

LScO IN THE PECOPD KEEPING SECTION OF THE SYSTEM AS PART OF THE PAGE 
•♦EADlNv; f^0« THE VARIOUS DISPLAYS TO IDENTITY THE DEPARTMENT ISSUING THE 

Eaaminaticn or for what ever CTHbR infok;-ution the oser may desire. 

OEhAULT IS A BLANK CHARACTER STRING. FORM: DEP T« • A AA AAA AAAAAA AAAAAAAA • • 
CtVIATICN 



USED TO ADJUST THE GRADES TO PRODUCE THE SPECIFIED STANDARD DEVIATION FOR 

iHc Class examination. 

OHFAUuT IS THE STANDARD DEVIATION COMPUTED FOR THE EXAMINATION BY THE 
PROGRAM. FORM: OEV I AT I ON=XX* XX . 

GRADES 

IF PERCENT GRADES ARE BEING SUBMITTED TO THE PRCGRAM DIRECTLY, THEN ADO 
CRAUtS-*YES» TO THE LIST OF PARAMETERS. 
.DEFAULT IS GRADES='NO'. 

ITEMS 

USED TO INDICATE HCW f'ANY RESPONSES ARE CONTAINED CN CNE CARD OR RECORD. 
MiEN USING THE OP SCAN STANDARD ANSWER SHlETS THIS WILL USUALLY BE SET 
TO AO. 

DEFAULT IS^ 1TEMS=50. 
KEYS 

If MCRE THAN CNE RESPONSE TO A QUESTION IS TO BE CONSIDERED CORRECT, 
THEN ADD KEYS=X WHERE X IS AN INTEGER VALUE SPECIFYING THE NUMbER OF 
SETS OF KEY CARDS SUBMITTED IN THE "DATA" INPUT* 
DEFAULT IS.KEYS=1. 

MEAN 

IScO TO ADJUST THE GRADES TO PRODUCE THE SPECIFIED CLASS MEAN. 
OErAULT IS THE ACTUAL CLASS MEAN WHEN THE POST PARAMETER IS SET TO 
••ORIGINAL" AND IS THE IDEAL MEAN COMPUTED BY THE PROGRAM WHEN THE POST 
PARAMETER IS SET TO ONE OF THE OTHER OPTIONS. FORM:* M£AN=XXX.XX. 

OPTICAL 



IF THE IBM 1232 OPTICAL MARK PAGE READER HAS BEEN USED TO PRODUCE THE 
KEY AND ANSWER DATA, OR IF OP SCAN STANDARD ANSWER SHEETS WERE USED 
(I.E. THE RESPONSES PUNCHED IN THE DATA CARDS MUST bE CONVERTED) THEN ADD 
0?TICAL=>YES' TO THE LIST OF PARAMETERS. 
DEFAULT IS OPTICAL="NO* . 
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GRADES AN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT INFlJRKATICN SYSTEM, ( 

PARAMETERS (CONTIMUEDJ 

POST 

. * * ' • 

tStO TO. SELECT THE GRADE TO 3C POSTED IN THE RECORD KEEPING SECTION, 
DEFAULT IS POSTs'O^IGINAL' f THE ORIGINAL CALCULATED Ct<ADE, 

l-OST*' ADJUSTED' .VMLL POST THE ADJUSTED GRADES AS CALCULATED USING 
THE MOAN AND DEVIATION PARAMETERS, 
. POST««HIGH£ST' Witt POST HITHER THE "ORIGINAL" Gf^ THE "ADJUSTED" 

GRADES DEPENDING ON WHICH PPODLCED THE HIGHEST CLASS 
MEAN, 

P0ST=«C0M8INE' WILL DISPLAY BOTH THE "ORIGINAL" AND "ADJUSTED" GRADES, 
AND WILL POST THE "ORIGINAL" GRADES IN THE 
RECORC, 



QUEST ILNS 



REQUIRED ITEM 



INDICATES THE NUMBER OF QUESTIONS ON THE EXAKlNATICNi ItiCLUOING ANY 
UMITTuUf (I.E, THE LAST QUESTION NUMBER USfcO ON THE EXAM! NATI OrM , 
THIS PARAMETER MUS APPEAR IN THE PARAMETER LIST, EXCEPT k>HEN GRADES»*YESV 
DEFAULT IS OUESTIGNS=0, 

RESPONSES 

INDICATES Tl-E MAXIMUM NUMBER CF RESPONSES OR CHOICES TO ANY QUESTION ON 
THE EXAMINATICN, 

A TRUE - F.ALSE EXAMINATICN WOULD USE THE CPTICN RESPONSES-2 IN THE 
PARAh.ETER LIST, 
DEFAULT IS RESPCNSES=5* 

SOCSEC " ' . 



IN DISPLAYING THE GRADES, THIS OPTION WILL CALSE THE lOENTI F I CAT ION 
NUMBERS TO BE PRINTED IN THE FORM XXX-XX-XXXX, 

DEFALLT IS SOCSEC=«NO' Whirn WILL CAUSE THE IC NUMBER TO BE PRINTED 
IN THE FORM XXXaaXXXX WITH LEADING ZEROS PRINTED, 

SUBSET 

USED TO INDICATE INTO HOW MANY SUBSETS THE EXAM IS TO BE DIVIDED, 
SEE THE SECTION GN SUBSETTING, 
DEFAULT IS SUBSET=0, 

STU 

tSED TO IMCFEASE THE STORAGE RECUIREMENTS OF THE SYSTEM WHEN A CLASS SIZE 
IS GREATER THAN i^jO STUDENTS, THE MAXIMUM VALUE ALLOhED WILL DEPEND ON 
THE PARTITION SIZE ALLOCATED CN A SPECIFIC COMPUTER, 
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.GRADE S AN EOUCATICKAL MANAGEMENT INFORMATICN SYSTEM, 

• • PARAMETERS (CONTINUED) 



TAPE 

it STUJENT VECO^OS ARE N3T, UN MAGNETIC TAPE, OR THE BOOKKEEPING 
ROUTINES APE NOT DESIRED (I.E. GRADES ARE NOT TO OF POSTED IN THE RECORD) 
THEN ADD TAPE='NO» TO THE LIST OF PAKAMETERS. 
CEFALLT IS TAPE^'YES'. 

TITLE REQUIRED ITEM 



INDICATES THE «E=ERENCE NAME OF THE EXAMINATION. THIS REFERENCE NAME 
IS USED TO CORRECT OR UPDATE AN EXAMINATION AT A LATER DATE, AND 
THUS MUST cE A UNIQUE NAME FRCM OTHER EXAM NAMES THAT HAVE OEEN 
STORED IN THE TAPE RECORD. 

THIS PARAMETER MUST APPEAR IN THE PARAMETER LIST UNLESS YOU ARE 
USING THE UPDATING ROUTINE TO CORRECT .MORE THAN CNE EXAMINATION IN 

j THE JOB. SEE THE SECTION ON UPDATING ROUTINE. 

DEFAULT IS TITLE=" ". FORM: T I TLE= * AAAAAA • V>hERE 'A' IS A 

CHARACTER STRUG CF UP TO SIX 

\ - ' ALPHA-NUMERICS. 

^ . HEIGHT 

INDICATES THE WEIGHT TO BE GIVEN TO THE EXAMINATION IN CALCULATING THE 
'AVERAGE TO DATE. 
DEFAULT IS WEIGMT-UOO. 
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0 I S EDUCATIONAL NANAGEMENT INFCRHATICN SYSTEM. 

SUbMlSSICN CF PREDET tftHINGD G^^AOES OR UPDATING PROCEDURE. 



PAKAMeiER GRADES** YES*. 
DATA CARD FOPKAT. 
VARIABLE. CARD COLUMN 



lU NUMBER 1-9 

TITLE 10-15 

GRADE 16 - 21 

fciEIGHT 22-24 



FORMAT NOTES 

xxxxxxxxx 

AAAAAA IF USED IT MIST bt EXACTLY 

COPIED FRC.M PREVIOUS TITLE USED 
INCLUDING LEADING QLANKS. 

xxx.xx 

XXX IMPLIED DECIMAL IX. XX) 



TITLE 

IF GRADES SUBMITTED IN THE JOB ARE ALL FOR-THE SAME TITLE CADOING 
PREVIOUSLY CALCULATED G=IADES TO THE STUDENTS ACCUKULATIVE RECORD , OR 
IF UPDATING ONLY ONE EXAM) THEN THE TITLE (CARD CCLUMN 10 - 15) MAYBE 
LEFT- dLANi^ IN THE DATA CARC AND INSERTED IN THE PARAMETER CARD FOR THAT 
J06. 

IF GRADES SUBMITTED IN THE JOB ARE TO UPDATE MORE THAN ONE TITLE THcN 
THE TITLE .IS INSERTED IN THE DATA CARD AND THE TITLE PARAMETER OMITTED. 
ThE TITLE PARAMETER WILL CVERRIOE THE TITLl FEILO IN THE DATA CARDS UNLESS 
THt PARAMETER TITLE IS BLANK OP OMITTEO FROM THE PARAMETER CARD. 

GRADE 

GRADE MAY BE PUNCHED ANYWHERE IN CARD COLUMNS 16-21 IF A DECIMAL 
POINT IS PUfXHEO. GTHERnlSE AN IMPLIED DEC^^^AL POINT IS ASSUMED AND THE 
INTEGER PORTION OF THE G?<ADE MUST bE PUNCHED IN CARD CULUMNS 18 - 19 AND 
The DECIMAL PCRTIGN PUNCHED IN CARD COLUMNS 20-21 (EXECPT FOR A GRADE OF 
100 V.HICH IS PUNCHED IN CAKO COLUMNS W - 19). THE DECIMAL PORTION MAY 
BE CKITTED IF ZERO. A G^ADc OF "EXEMPT" OR "INC." fAY BE SUBMITTED OR YOU 
MAY LSE THE AbBRIVlATlDN E OP I AS LONG AS THE LETTERS £ OR I ARE PUNCHED 
IN CARD CCLUMN 16. 

WEIGHT " • 

IF WEIGHT IS OMITTED FROM THE DATA CARD, OR 000 IS PUNCHED IN THE 
WEIGHT FIELOC CARD COLUMNS 22 - 24), THEN THE ^vEIGHT PA^^AMETER FROM THE 
PARAMETER CARD FOR THE JOB IS SUBSTITUTED. IF THE WEIGHT PARAMETER IS 
CMITTED, REKE^^DER THAT THE DEFAULT FOR THE WEIGJ'T IS UOO. 
IF TITLE PARAMETER FOR THE JOB IS OMITTED tHEN THE hEIGHT DATA FIELD IN 
THt CAT A CARD MUST BE PUNCHED. 
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GRADES AN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT INFORMATICN SVSTtM. 

SUdMlSSICN Or PKLOfiT C^MINFO GOaOCS OR UPDATING Pi<OCtDURL' ICONTINUED). 



u TO hOo a new set uf grades tc th?= stuoemt record, (I.e.) essay or lab 
. cp.aoe, put thf title of the exam mo the weight uf the exam in the 

J'AKAMETER CAJ^O and set The parameter GRA0ES="YES" • 

FILL. .IN THE 10 (CARD CCLU-n.WS I- -91 AMD GRADE (CARD COLUMNS 16 - 21) 
CNLY IN EACH DATA CARD. IF Y CU ARE UPDATING CR ADDING TO A SINGLE 
• PREVIOUSLY STORED EXAM YCU MAY USE THIS PROCEDURE GR THE PKOCEUURE 
FOR UPDATING KuRE ThAN ONE EXAM, 

2. TO ADO TO PREVIOUSLY STORED EXAMS OR TO CHANGE GRADES OR WEIGHTS OF 

PREVIOUS EXA>'S, LEAVE THE TITLE ANO WEIGHT FILLOS GUT OF THE PARAMETER ' 
C'ARO ANO PLACE THEM IN THE lITLE (CARD COLUMNS 10 - IS) ANO WEIGHT 
(CARD COLUMNS 22 - 2^) FIELDS OF EACH CATA CARD. 



3. TC Change the weight of a previously stored exam when you have no 

ADDITIONS OR UPDATES TO MAKE UNDER THAT EXA^' TITLE, PICK A STUDENT 
RECORD ANO PUNCI THE IC, TITLE, ANO GRADE FIELDS FROM THE P.ECORD AND 
PUT THE NEW WEIGHT IN THE WEIGHT FEILO OF THE DATA CARD- SINCE YOU 
ARE REPEATING THE STORED INFORMATION IN ALL FIELDS EXCEPT WEIGHT, THE 
STUDENTS RECORD WILL REMAIN UNCHANGED AND THE NEn WEIGHT WILL BE POSTED 
•-OR THE EXAM AND NEW AVERAGES CALCULATED, 

4. A SIMPLE WAY TO REMEMBER WHAT DATA IS REQUIRED IN THE DATA CARDS IS 
THAT IF TITLE IS PUNCHED, WEIGHT MUST BE PUNCHED GR IT WILL BE 
UPDATED TO A VALUE OF ZERO, 



SUMMARY 
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GRADES AN EDUCATIONAL MAflACEMENT INFCKMATICN SYSTEM. 

KEY AND EXAM CATA CA»OS 



I 

H 



PARANbrtR GR ADE5,= 'N0' . 
DATA CARD FORMAT* 
VAklAbLE CARD CGLUMM 



FOKMAT NOTES 



10 NUMdER I - 9 
CARD NUMDER LO 

RESPONSES U - 50 

I.D. NUMBER 



xxxxxxxxx 

X 



MAY BE EXTENDED TO CARD COLUMN 80 
WITH THC "ITEM" PARAMETER^ OR -FOR 
TAPE iNPUTt "ITEM" MAY BE SET TO 150* 



ANY NUMBER OF CIGITS UP TO A 9 DIGIT SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER IS TO BE 
PLACED IN CARD COLUMNS I - 9 OF EACH CARD SUBMITTCD. V.HGN MORE THAN ONE 
CARD IS RECUIRcDi (I.E. ThE VALUE OF THE PA^^AMETfcRS "QUESTIONS" DIVIDED BY 
"ITEMS" IS GREATER THAN ONE) THE SYSTEM CHECKS EACH CARD IN THL SET FOR 
MATCHING I.e. NUMBEPS. FRRORS WILL BE DISPLAYED IN THE ERROR SECTION UNDbR 
•"CAROS NOT IN ORDER" AND ThE SYSTEM WILL HALT PROCESSING. 

CARD NUMBER 

IF MORE THAN ONE CARD IS REQUIt^EO, SEE I.D. NUMBER ABOVE, THEN EACH 
CARD IN A SET MIST BE SEOUEHCE NUMBERED IN CARD COLUMN 10, STARTING WITH . 
THE DIGIT I. THIS IS REQUlRfcD FUR USER PHOTECTICN. • 

A MAXIMUM OF 9 CARDS PER SET IS ALLOWED. EPf^ORS KILL BE OISPLAYIIO IN THE 
ERROR SECTION UNDER "CARDS NOT IN ORDER" AND ThE SYSTEM WILL HALT 
PROCESSING.. 

RESPONSES 

THE STUDENTS RESPCNSES TO THE QUESTIONS ON THE EXAMINATION oTART IN 
CAKD COLUMN U AND CONTINUE FOR THE NUMBER OF COLUMNS SPECIFIED IN THE 
PARAKcTER "ITEMS". 
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A 0 E S AN EOUCATICNAL KANACE.MENT INFORr.ATICN SYSTEM, 

KEY MO EXAM OATA CARDS tCONTINUEO), 



KEY CARDtS) 



TUL KEY IS PUNCHED EXACTLY THE SAME AS THE STUDENT DATA CARDS, EXCEPT 
THAT Tm!: UO, NUX^KP IS LEFT l\LANK OR PUNCHED WITH ZEROS, IN PLACE OF THE 
KtSPtftSUSt ThC CORRECT ANSWER IS PUNCHEO, A QUESTION MAY BE OMITTED FRCM 
THE bXAH BY LfcAVlNG THAT QUESTION iJLA'NK IN THc KEY, ThE SYSTEM ALLOWS THE 
iihik T.) SPkCIFY THAT A OUFSTIO.N OR OUcSTIONS IS TC HAVE MORE THAN ONE 
CUKKlLl RESPCN!>E, A SET OF KCY CARDS IS REQUIRED ICR EACH CORRECT RESPONSE 
D£SI»<uJi WITH A MAXIMUM OF «> SET.S ALLOWED,. EXCE FT FC^ Th£ FIRST SET OF KEY 
CARJS, ONLY THOSE UUESTIUNS WITH MORE THAN ONE CORRECT RESPONSE NEED BE 
PUNChttif THE REST CF ThE CARD IS LEFT BLANK, • ^ 

CAUIIO'j: IF A KEY REQUIRES MORE THAN ONE CARD IN THE SET, THE ADDED KEYS 
HU^T ALSO CCNTAIN THAT NUMI3ER OF CARDS WITH I,D. ANO CARD NUMBERS PUNCHED, 
CVrN TtlOUCH THE RFST QF THE CARD IS BLANK, THE USER MUST MAKE SURE THAT THE 
AOueu NtY SETS FOLLOW THE ORIGINAL KEY IN THE DATA DECK, SINCE BLANKS IN 
the MHST SET OF KEY CARDS SIGNAL AN OMITTED OLtSTION, THE KEYS PARAMETER 
IS SET TO THE NUM6ER CF SETS SUBMITTED, THE KEY SETS MUST BE THE FIRST 
^ CARUS OF THE "CATA" DECK, 

WHEN 0S€0 WTTf« THE OPTICAL SCANNING AT G,K*U, THE "DATA" CARDS ARE 
AUTOMATICALLY FORMATTED, AND THE' USER NEED ONLY FILL OUT A ANS'.^EP SHEET 
telTit THE CORRECT .RESPCNSES »UR THE KEY A.\0 MARK ACClTIOrML SHEETS FOR ADDED 
KEYS ONLY IN THOSE QUESTIONS THAT HAVE MULTIPLE CORRECT ANSWERS, 
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'0 E S tCUCATICNAL MANAGEMENT INFORMATICN SYSTEM 

SUJSETTINC AN EXAM 



PAKAKETER SUtiSETS^X WHERE X IS GREATER THAN 0 (ZERO), 
DATA CARD PCRMAT 

SUiSET DATA CARDS A^E PUNCHED IN FREE FDRMAT (I,E, THERE ARE ND 
SPCCiriEU CAKD COLUMNS RESERVED FDR THE DATA)* 

ImS data items must appear in the FOLLG'r^INO ORDER, SEPARATED BY COMMAS 
LR laA^^NSJ SUbSET NAME, NU:tOER OF QUESTIONS IN THE SUBSET, 'wUESTICN 
NU;UUHS IN ASCE'iDlNG 0'-?DfcR* NO SEMI-CCLGN REwUIREC AT .THE END OF THE 
CAIA CARD. SUaSET NAME MUST 6E ENCLOSED IN AP CS T ROPHE S I • ) , AND CONTAIN 
ttS> fHAN SIX CHARACTERS. ^ 

EXAMPLES •^'ATH• f 5, lf9,21 ,50,56 

2^Ui5SET NAME IS MATH, THE SUBSET CONTAINS 5 CLESTIGNS UHICH ARE 
CUeSllUNS l,9,i:i,i>v),AND 56, 

SUtJScTTING IS f-OR INFORMATIONAL DISPLAY ONLY, AND CANNOT BE USED FOR 
PUSTIN'J TO A STUOfc.rTS PLCGPO. THE SUiiSET INFORMATICN IS NOT STORED AND 
IhbKEFORE IS LOST AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE JOB, 

hHEN SUBSETfiNC IS SPECIFIED, THE SYSTEM WILL, AFTER PROCESSING THE 
ENllRfc EXAM, EXTRACT EACH SUBSET FROM THE EXAM AND PROCESS I T AS A SEPARATE 
EXAMINATICN, «iLL INFORMATICN DISPLAYED f-DR THE V.MOLE EXAM IS REPEATED FOR 
JUt SUJSET. THIS IS A LSFFUL TOCL TO THE USER WHEN HE DESIRES TO SEE HOW 
THE CLASS PERFORMED ON SELECTED AREAS OF THE EXAMINATION, 

THE SUBSET DATA CARDS FOLLOW THE PARAMETER CARCS IN THE "SYS IN" INPUT 
DECK. 
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C R A 0 E S - AN ECUCATICNAL M.MC.ME.T I..a«MAriON SYSTEM 
MCK STRUCTUFE 

tSe A JOB SUfaMITTAL CARD AND SPECIFY iiPAr.. ,c 

<■ THOUSAND lU'ES) ' SUBSETS USE 

" EXEC PUX6.t>Sf)=VM5r3,7 urT? L^'J^'^ 

//CC.Svlr,^ dT^ -'si 0^,?,'?;,D ,E VCU ME .OT UST.O T... 

I'AKAKETEP. CARO(s') ' " • 

^. SU.SET CAPO.SJ IF USING SU8SETTING 

//GO. DATA do ♦ 

KEy CARO(S) 

STUOEN'T OATA CAPOS ' * 

OK P«e-PU«HED CADES aE SUaST.TUTEO EO. KE, A.D STUDENT D„A. 
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RACES AN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT INFCRMATICN SYSTEM. 

MASTtR TAPE INITIALIZATION 



THE MASTER TfiPE FCR THE GKAOES SYSTEM IS CREATED THf<llUGM THE USE OF A 
SEPARATE PPCCHAM TO ELIMINATE THE ACCIDENTAL ERASURE DH REWftlTTlNG OF THE 
TAPE DURING ThE RUNNING OF GRADES. 

THE. CARD FORMAT FOR SUBMITTING I.D. NUMBERS AND NAMES FOR THE TAPE FILE 
IS AS FOLLOWS: 
VARlAbLE CARD COLUMN 



■ I.D. NUMBER 1-9 

4 

NAMc il - 36 

A PARAMETER CAFD IS REQUIRED WITH THE DEPARTf^ENT NAME DP COURSE I.D. 
PUNCHED IN CARD COLUMNS I - 40, AND IS PLACED IN FKCMT OF THE CLASS RUSTER. 

THE Name IS TO BE PUNCHED IN THE FORM CF LA^'.T NAME, FOLLOWED BY A 
CCKMA, ThCN ThE riPST NAME. IF THE PROGRAM DOES :<CT FIND A COMMA, IT WILL 
. PLACE THAT PORTION CF TM£ NAME FROM THE LEFT TO ThE FIRST BLANK IN THE 
LAST NAME, AND THE NEXT i'*CN-BLANK CHARACTER TO ThE END OF THE NAME FIELD 
IN ThE FIRST NAME. 13 CHARACTERS ARE ALLOWED FOR ThE LA'ST NAME AND II 
CHARACTERS FOR THE FIRST NAME. JF EITHER NAME IS LCNGER THEN ALLOWED, IT 
WILL i3E TRUNCATED ON THE RIGHT. 

CfcCK STRUCTURE 



USE A JOB SUBMITTAL CARD AND SPECIFY UPACKl IS TO BE USED, PLUS YDUR TAPE. 

// STANDARD JOB CARD WITH ESTIJ'ATEO TIME SET AT 2 MINUTES 

ESTIMATED LINES SET AT 2 THOUSAND 
AND CLASS-3 

// EXEC PLU6,DSN=«MS7'387.TACK« ,PROG = 'GRADTP» 

//GO. TAPE ^ uL VOL=SEH = XXXXXX, UNI T = 2^00 , D I SP^ ( NEW , PA SS ) ,DSN=GRADAV, 

XXXXXX REPLACED BY YOUR TAPE SERIAL NUMBER. 
// DCb=lRECFM=FB,LRECL=l5 5,BLKSIZE=2Cl5) 
//GC.SYSIN DO ♦ 

* PARAMETER CARD 
DATA CARDS 

/♦ 
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20, SUBPROGRAM T-TEST: COMPARISON OF SAMPLE MEANS^ 

Subprogram T-TEST provides the capability of computing Student's 
t and probability levels for testing whether or not the difference between 
two sample means is significant Two types of tests may be performed: 

1. Independent samples--case.s are classified into two groups and a test 
of mean differences is performed for specified variables. 

2. Paired samples--for paired observations arranged case-wise, a test of 
treatment effects is performed. For exojnnle, the same (or similar) 
individual (or object) is measured before and after treatment. This 
is sometimes called a correlated t-test. 

The tests are for equality/inequality of the mean, but other hypotheses 
may be tested. The full range of SPSS data-modification and data-selec- 
tion procedures may be used. 

A brief introduction to testing hypotheses about saniple means is 
presented here. Some users may prefer to skip directly co Section 20.2. 

20.1. INTRODUCTION TO THE T-TEST OF SIGNIl-ICANCE 

In many investigations, the researcher is pri:i..4r;.y inLorested 
in discovering and evaluating differences between effeci..., raLlivir Lhan the 
effects themselves. For example, one may be interescau ii. tho a Inference 
in income for people at various levels of education. The t.uSC c<.m.'aon of 
this type of analysis is the comparison of two groups of o^iOj octs, u^ith 
the group means as the basis for comparison. An example of this would be 
to determine the difference in income between college gr.iduatos and non- 
graduates. This example is an instance where the two groups preexist the 
analysis. In some cases, a researcher may randomly assign subjects to tw*.. 
groups and apply a treatment to one group. Treatment effects are measured 
by comparing the two groups. For example, the effect of a brand of tooth 
paste on the prevention of cavities might be tested this way. 

In the comparison of group means, the term '^tro.ntment** is used to 
roler to the i^sls on which the two groups are differentiated. In the 

^The T-teflt prorodure was developed, programmod, and documented for 
the SPSS CDC-6400 version by James Tuccy at Northwestern University. 

lo6 
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first example, college education is the treatment; in the second exfimplc, 
It is very natural to call the toothpaste the treatment, 

20.1.1. TIIE PROBLEM 

Since it is most often impossible, or at least impractical, to 
compute a group mean based on all members of the group, the researcher 
must use a sample. The true but unknown mean for a group is called the 
"population mean"; it is estimated by the "sample mean," The comparison 
of two group means is thus a problem of comparison of two sample means, 
and from that, inferring the difference between the means of the parent 
populations. 

The basic problem is to determine whether or not a difference 
between two samples implies a true difference in the parent populations. 

Since it is highly probable that two samples from the sarae 
population would be different due to the natural variability in the pop- 
ulation, it is clear that a difference in sample means does not neces- 
sarily imply a difference in the populations. The preceding stai:cmcnU 
hits at the general approach to be used; namely^ given a sample fro:n each 
of the two groups, consider whether or not it would be "reasonable" to 
draw two such samples from a single population. 

The goal of the staLii>Lical analysis is to establish that a dif- 
ference between two samples is significant. "Significant" here dues not 
mean "important" or "of consequence"; it is used here to mean "indicative 
of" or "signifying" a true difference between the two populations. The 
systematic approach used to test sample differences is as follows: 

(1) A null hypothesis and a corresponding alternative hypothesis 
are formulated. The null hypothesis (H^) must be a precise statement, for 
which some statistic (and probability) can ba computed. 

Typically, is what the researcher is trying to disprove or 
reject, so that the alternative hypothesis (U^) can be accepted. Most 
often Hq states thdt the population means are the same (11^: « y^^)* 
Another possible statement H is that the population means differ by 
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a specific iunount (e.g., \'/u^ ' " 5.2). Is usually the set of all 
other possible outcomes (H^:/*! »*/*2J ' /^i 

(2) A "significance level" for testing is chosen. Since sam- 
pling is being used, a decision to accept or reject cannot be made with 
absolute certainty; the decision must be based on probabilities. The sig- 
nlfic ance level is the smallest probability that will be accepted as reas- 
onable (i.e*, due to chance or tiample variability)* 

(3) The samples are taken and the two sample means and variances 
are computed* 

(4) Assuming is true, the t statistic (sec" below) is compuLcd* 
From the frequency distribution of the statistic the probability of getting 
a more extreme value of the statistic is computed* Intuitively, this is 
the probability of drawing two samples that differ more than the pair actu- 
ally drawn* 

(5) If the probability computed in step 4 is smaller than the 
significance level chosen in step 2^ is rejected. If the probability 
is larger, Hq is not rejected. However, this does not necessarily imply 
that Hq is true, only that the true situation is not "significantly'' dif- 
ferent from that assumed by the null hypothesis. 

Typical values for significance level chosen in Jtep 2 are .05 
or ♦01. The specific value of the significance level chosen is based both 
on the sf^riousness of the type I error (rejecting when it is true) as 
opposed to the type II error (accepting H^^ when it is false). The signifi- 
cance level is exactly the probability of rejecting when it is true* 
Thus, if type I error is very serious, the significance level would be 
set correspondingly low (.001 is sometimes used). On the other hand, if 
type II error has the worse consequence, the significance level could bo 
raised (e* g. , * 10) . 
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The Gcorne ^'ashinston University 

School of Education 
Dcpar.tmcnt of Education 

Special Education 101 Mrs* N. Sobcl 

Fall Tern 1973 

SEllLIATv: DllffillSIOnS OF THE COlTLEI-HSilTARY THACrjiIG ROLE - 
Course Purpose ; 

The purpose of this course is to provide experience that will build 
expertise^ in the r.any areas of operation essential to successful conpleuentary 
teaching • These essential areas of operation are presented under three main 
headings: 

1* Insights and Techniques of Group ;iana£en\ent 

2. Techniques of Remedial Inr.truction 

3. The Coiaplenentary Teacher: The Operational Role 

Instructional Objectives ; 

!• Knoxyledje of a^e appropriate fears, V7ishes, and interests. 

2. Ability to sense subtle changes in the psychological cliriate. 

3. Ability to select and utilize aje appropriate finger plays, poetry, 
and literature in the service of group control. 

4. Ability to utilise various systen.s for codinf!; observational data. 

5. AbllJ.Ly to utilise organisational devices in the services of [aouo 
control. 

6. Ability to purposefully initiate, conduct, and follov-throueh the 
Life Space Interview technique. 

7. Fanlllarity vlth instructional/ retaedlal techniques in the area of 
readin<>, \rcitln[^, and math. 

8. Ability to delineate, describe, and operate the Coinolenentary Teachin,7 
liodel ulthin the Continuum of Services. 

Required Rcadlnr^ ; 

1. Carter, Ronald D. Help! These Kids Are Driv in g He Crazy. 

2. Gear heart, P.R. Education of the F.Kc ept lonal Child. 

3. Love, r.arolu D. LJucatia;? Ixccptional Children in Resular Classroons. 

4. lleachar-. Merle L. and IJiesen, Alien T. Chanp,ln^, Glassroon Lehavior: 
A u'anual T or Precisio n Teaching. 

5. Rov7en, Betty. The Children \Je See. 

Cour se r^equlrctrientst 

1. rarticlpation in all seminar activities- role playinf, discucslons, 
presentations, and problen-solving f^ro^ps* 

2. Conpletion of all course assignn^enta - Oil TIlli;: 



3 • Class Attendance . 



Course Sessi ons s ^ 

~ Pajjc 2 

I. IWSIGliTS Aim TECIiWIQULS OF GROUP IIAIUGFJ-IENT 

September 13: Overvici:? of Course 

Infoniiation - Gathering 

Septeuber 20: Insijuts: A^-e api.-ropriato fears, v.ishes, and iutcrects. 
oensitivity to changes in psycholoc.ical clirate 
Flln: "Lonnic's Day" 

Septeiaber 27: Observation: The iiow, irnyc, and I'hats 
"llollin' ^:ith i.ita" 

October 4: Life Space Interview 

October 11: Therapeutic llilleu 

''^uick-chanQe ' ideas 

II. 'n:2 COlJl'LElir-ilTi^JlY TEACKEll: Ti'.E OPEruVnoiJ/a. R0L3 

October 18: Presentation and Procedures of tl^.e Conplencntc^ry 
Teacher Prograr. 
Groupin(f 
Record J.cepinj 

Guest speal-er: A plrst Year Convo.-.enentary Teacher 
"Last Year's Internship" 

October 25: Str-jcturinr; The i;our 
■■Giit-L.ack" Syndrone 

i?oveP.ber 1: Panel: ='I;cal <'orld" Sltuatio:ia 

siovenber J: Job Interviews 

III. TEQJi;iOUES OF KEIIKDIAL IlISTRUCTIOn 

Jtoveuber 15: '[.■ritln,-' 

l''rosti,'_ Procraii 
Rer.edial irritin;: 
Readinr. 
Ternald 
Gill Ingham 

Hover:ber 2f: Roadin;. Arithnetic 

■ Creative Rcadin-" "Renedial" :;ath 

December G: You are the Coinplei.ientary Teacher 
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Asslgniaent 1 



Course Asslpimaents: 

Pape 3 

I'evieu child develorr.ient sourr^o« n*.^.* r^t ^ . 

and wiBhes of the pre-school (4 to C). "imrv ^/^fff * 
and Intcraediate (9 to 12) aje child. ^ ^ ° ' 



Asslgnnent 2 - 



A98lgni,ient 3 - 



Asslgnraent 4 - 



Due - Septer.ber 20 

terns of controlling his behavior. 

Due ' October 4- 

ynlch you synthesize their Individual -^resenLtSno , 

Due - October 18 



As sign: tent 5 - 



Assignment 6 - 



Assignment 7 - 



Due - October 25 

thf LoSe'b'ool-'' ^LcT T''^''' ^^^^^ ^^-^^^'^ 3 in 

Love book. ..eact and cotiparc. Follow the study jjulde. 

Cue - November 1 

these biol-o ■h.^ Synthesize the ,>hiloso:>hles of 

anrjnere^'d; yc^^l^^^:^^ '^l f° 
a philosophy Of special cduc^t^^nf nlas^f^ ".iTt': tl 
press those buddinj^ philosophical thousl,t«. " 

Due - ilovember 15 

Conduct a thorourh investinatlon of the resource services 
vlthm a school and within that syrtcra. ni°cu^o ^tllz t^ - 

=L ------ 



Due - Hovenibcr 29 



lo.. 
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The George \'ashin-t:on Univercity 

School of Education 
Bcpartncnt of Special Education 

llrs. ^-obel 

Special Education 101 
rail 1973 

Study Guide 

^by .i.K. Gearheart — ' — 

Xn this course you are required to ^^^^ 
^^sen^^^-^:r^:^^ conLi;f^irfor.ation t.at any '^seH- 

I now you nil f^U ir.to the al-cve category. 

TUe\ollo.:ine .ue.tions are inten^ as a .uide ^oj^-^, ^ 
questions will not ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

1. ■^.n.at definitions are offered by the authors? 

2. uhat salient characteristics do the authors present? 

3. vniat ranse of proo.ra^^s arc presented? 
A. miich ■pror.ran-.s are tue m.orc typical? " 

5. r^^at trends are delineated? 

r -nnnis nre .InrU^d out as historicnlly .ianiCxcnnu? 

6. SUat iaportant professxonaU are 

. ^..,,1 -t -inn under consideration 
. ^nn hov is the special education population uuccx 

7. In your opinion, nov? it. i-"^ -'i 
best serviced? 

•v,r','-!ou reflate to the Conplenentary 

8. )Xov does the population under consi.er..iou rel.t 

Teacher Proeraa? 

9. '.mat is the bia. of the author? 

.■^^ j-o the b-Jsc of this procrar.? 

10. liow does the bias of the author compare to bl 

11 «on t-r an a Corrolcwcntary Teacnerf 

11. .mat services presented '.:ould you t»p ... 

12. L-ld you icaru something nen? miat? 
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TllE GEORGE UASIIKGTOil UniVEIlSITT! 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATIOW 
DEPARTiMlT OF SPECIAL EDUCATIOi! 

llr. il. Castleberry 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 102 j^^^^ Sobel 

Fall 1973 

BnchlniLd,e_^ ^^^^^^^ 

«f fhiR course is to sensitize future apccial 

Slie course will eir.phasize tuo priraary points. 

(1) The role of interpersonal dynamics in special 
education, and 

. V ^ of the cutrlculura and the psycho-social 

(2) The aaaptatioa or tne uul^ 

^ climate to aeet individual needs. 



COURSE rJZQUIREMEKTS 
1. 



2, 
3. 
4. 



o^ vot-l, the Tuesday and Thursday dcnonstratl^n 
Attendance at both t.ie ^^y'^'l . ig o 3 hour bi- 

S phone nunber is 270-2440. 

Completion of written assisnnent on_TIHE. 

The preparation of teaching tnaterials as needed. 

Participation in all seninar activities lie. role 
pSinc! discussions, reports as indicated. 

5. Final ;'j:an. 

COUilSE OBJECTIVES; 

Ability to recognize the dynaraic information necessary to 

program a child for success. 

Ability to oollect dynanlc information. 

needs • 
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SPECL\L EDUCATION 102 
Pall term 1973 



Hr. CastlGberry 
Mrs. Sobel 



REQUIRED READIIIG: 



1. 
2. 



Petry, Ann. The Street 

"^T^:^^ SliSl XeacUer- (Hnn.out) 



3. ilager. Robert. Preparing Inst^^ 

4. Carter . Ronald D. llel^.These Kids are BrlvlnE lie Crazi. 

5. SBlth. Ilobert. Dl^nosloof Educ^^ 

6. Saint Exupery. A. de. The Uttle Prince. 

7. Uilliains. Ilarsery. The Mvete^ Rabbit . 

8. Various class handouts 

9. Review of desicnated research 

COURSE SESSIONS: 

Septeober U - Introduction. Joom 430. Building C 

Septc^er 13 - nrst class at . Bno. r,a. .le^ntar, School. Evo.,o„e 
^ will attend fro::-. 9-12. 

GEllEPvAL DATE IllFORlIATIOW 
ThanUsgivins. Novcnber 22 - no class 
Classes resuae i]ovember 25 
Classes End, December 6 
Exanination Period, December 12-21 

The Child 

The e»pha=ls of thl. P.rlod .111 be -5^^^;^^^^ ^'' 
^ S:crrd^:uf trsSnf/cSld participants. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATIOII 102 
Fall 1973 



Mr. Castlebcrry 
Mrs. Sobel 



Assijmment 1: 



Asslpument 2: 



Complete the book The Stree t and present a paper in which 
you analyze the behavior of the child Bub. You are in 
possession of considerable intimate knowledge of this child. 
Direct your paper to the question Illiat is Hub all about? ' 
Infer, speculate and interpret his total functioning. You 
are being asked to thoroughly know Dub as you will need to 
Imm; each child with whom you uill x;ork in the future. 
Tliis paper is due September 27. 



Read Ila; 
Carter 



r's book. Preparing Instructional Obiectivcs and 
J^ook, Help These Kids Are Srivins lie Crasy . 



This ^isnaent has t\7o parts: 

A. The llager book is precise in its specificity of learn- 
ing objectives. Such precision can be interpreted so 
as to restrict the educational freedom of the child. 
React to this kind of preciseness in educational pro- 
gracminG and its implications in providing a situation 
in uhich a child is free to learn. This possible cur- 
tailment of freedom can also be viev/ed in Carter's 
book. React to Carter's obvious desire to have 
teachers ^manipulate" children. This assignment is 
primarily asking you to inspect and react to the concept 
of individual freedom as it relates to the llager and 
Carter books. 

B. You are in possession of intimate knowledge concerning 
the child Bub. State three specific measurable instruc- 
tional objectives based on your knowledge of 3ub*s 
academic needs, a la liager. State three behavioral 
objectives based on your knox;ledge of his psycho-social 
needs, a la Carter. 

This assignment is due October 11. 

The Curriculum 

This period x;ill emphasise the elementary school, curficulun as -'it 
specifically relates to the chil :ren of the demonstration seminar. 

Assignment 3 : Read Teacher . 

A. Relate the educational techniques and philosophy of 
Ashton-\/amer to the children \7ith \7hom we \;ork at 
J. Enos Ray. 

B. Read Schx7arts's article llie Chinical Teacher' . Com- 
pare Schv7arta's * teacher"' and Ashton-IJarner's teacher . 

Tills assignment is due October 25. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATIOl^ 102 y^^^\ Sobel 

Fall Term 1973 

.3si.n.ent 4.- T.ere is a ricW 

in vMch you discuss the ^^^^^f ^^'^"they reLte to the 
educable nentally retarded child as they rexat 
presentation of instructional activities. 



a. 



.MS asslrn«nt asRs you to ^^^^t^^.fof 

ra"S rs^o 5°f.rcg£5^i ^^^^ - 

kno\;led2e cuidc their instructional ..ro.raiaf 

4 , «f i-hP literature should include at least 
TrL ~^rcac"orJhe foUo«l„. curriculum areas - 
reading, math, and xiritiu^. 

u «f rhP above curriculum areas present one page 
In each of t.ie above cuilxv, _-^^„ities you nifrht 

in vhich you outline 3 ^^i^. ^^f ^^e cur^Lulu^i areas, 
employ to. teach a l-^son in each of the curric ^^^^ 

Three diffe...nt lessons '^^f ^^^^f/°„^the "neral charac- 
instructional objective ^""^.^J^^J "^J^gtiart of your 
teristics you have discussed in the first pare y 

>' paper. 

This assicnnent is due November 0. 

b 

Thc_Interaction 
child/ teacher / curriculum 

. nf this final period ..ill be on the interaction of the 
The eiophasis of this iinax h^*^^ 
components of the instructional milieu. 

Smith's booU. Teacher ^ia,n_o^^ I^^^^ 
provides -ch information or^^^ecl^^^^^ „33,. 
assessment and '^^^Jlj'f ^^^^^tional information laust 
nesoes of "your ^^'-^i^*^' ^ /^'^f . if^gtrons and relevant in- 
you posses to insure this f f/^^^3^^„ "^i,„,03tics evaluations 
structional pro-ram. Plan a/^f^f.Hn provide you .;ith 
in the basic curriculura areas that will proviu y 
the necessary information. 

a. vrnat instruc-cnts will you use? 

b Present a rationale for your choice of instruments. 
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desiea for his informal dlaenostlc Interview. 

du. Is the concept of ''Individual freedom'' Incompatible v/ith 
Smith's call for specific instructional objectives • IJhat 
are the philosophical iiriplications involved • 

This assignment is due November 20 • 

Assicnraent 6, The books, The Little Prince and The_Velveteen R abbit are 

loaded with statements reiterated by the philosophy and theories 
of the Complementary Teaching prograra. Pull sor.e of these 
statements and react to them. 

This final assignnent is due December 4. 
Final date to be announced. 

HOTE; Hopefully students will be aware of the scheduling complications • 

involved in a trainius program of this nature. Any schedule revisions 
needed \7ill be announced as early as possible and the general message 
here Is: HAtlG LOOSE III 
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The Gcorno '^ashin^ton University 

School of Lducatlon 
Dopartmcnt of Cpacial liducntion 

Special Iducction 103 i)r, Vlchncl Castloborry 

Sprinr TcrPT 1974 **rs. ''ancic SO'>r.l 

TKACriii'G Ti:i: criT.i) ^'uv sprciAL iiirras: 
crj'ATivr. rpOG^Vv.; .liffi 

Course Purpo se: 

The purpose of this course is to prarratically utiliiic throurh creative 
prorxa^imini: tUe dynai:ic infor'^.atlon collcctucl in the first half of t'le 
soninar: P^pucial r'ucation 102. This course Trill ririphasize tv:o prirary 

]ioi'AtS. 

1» AssessK.cnt as the basis for creative pro^rarjiinn 

A;ro 

2. Creative pro'irarTdnf. as the instrurient of intervention in the 
school failure cycle. 

C ourse Rc q ulr errant s : : 

1. Attendance at both the Tuesday and Thursday ueronstration seminar 
These serlnars are held at the J. Tros *^.ay Tlerentary Sc:;ool located 
at lieu ilar.pshiro and Tlay lload. >'ov\r3 S:OC to 12:00 and 12:30 to 3:30. 

2. Completion of ^Tittcn assimr.ier.ts - on tire.* 

3. rarticipation in the planning and execution of t/.c c%euc3tional pro^^ran 
of the dc.r.onstratioa cer.inar. 

4. Final cxan» 

rvcr|Uirod Headin;: : 

1. Derey, John: rxncricnce an d Education. 

2. nreikurOj Rudolf and Grey, I.orcn: A^irew Approach to Di sciplino: 

Lof^ical Conseq uences. 

3. Frier son, iV/^ard and Viarle, ':alter: rducatinr C hildren v ^ith Loy.vninz. 

Dtsabilitiesc relect ed ^>eadinr-s 

4. Frostif:^ Marianne ^uid^^faTslow, v^yliis: Learning I-rol-^le ns in t>-a 

Classroon . 

5. Goffujan, Irving i ^]2£LIJL^-59J^-^:£P_^ 

6. Talbot, Toby: The^^or ld oFuk. Child . 

Course Obj ectives : 

1. Ability to plan an interest unit based on a thorough aesi^ssr^nt of the 
acadenic and ertiotional needs of the students of the denonstrati.ou 
serinar. 

2. Ability to provide (nake or collect) the neces.sary teaching materials 
needed for a specific unit. 

lo9 • 



Course Oljccti A'^cs: (cont'd) 



3. Ability to cxccutci.o., plnn, introduce, notivate, toach. and cvaluato. 
an interest unit aiv.^id cX stren"th.;:nin- t:.o 1-asic Iwvuoro arts 5l;xl3.a 
of the students. 

4. Ability to assosG acadonic levels, state instructional roals hased or tV.ic 
assessment and coinr.it to parer an educationnl rror-ran end^odyirg sr.ecific 
tcachinr techniques and activities. 

Co urse Sessions : 

There x'ill -e 26 KCCtin-s of the dcnonstration sorvi-ar. Th2 first 2 sessions 
x-ll'l piannir". last 2 sessions vill be IDI's. If 4 veeks are 

alW-d for each iivtcrcst unit rith 3 people per f.achin^ cov.-.-.ittoe t.-.en 
3 units can bo presented. The renaininr 10 sessions can bo. used for sLudenLs 
presentln;;; another unit. Sone units can talco 5 vceUs. 

For the dei::onstration sen-inar to be a creative, and successful experience 
for the children the orocraia r.iust rcnain flexible. It's nice to have 
extra tine! 1 1 

^Jritten /.ssi'-nr.ents ! / 

Six vTTitten assisnn..er.ts are .oouired. They are based on the required readin-^s. 

A<5si<>nr,ent It Dug January 31 ^ ^ ^ 

Assl ni.en ^^^^^ -^rc^e^ation of Pelf in W erydnv Life. ?resent a payer 

in '/hicl vou Gynthcsize t!ie philosophy of the author anc 

discuss f'ic relevance of this booh for you as a special 

education professional. 



Acsi;?nr\ent 2 



Assignment 3 



^fSue I-'ebrunry 14 , , , 

Read Frontip 0 i'aslo'.?, Farts IV and \', f5r.:ith's chapter on_ 
acad^dcs, and Ashlocl; and Stephens'. Present a variety or. 
alternative remedial mrocedurcs for tcachinr children. 
Select three or four areas in vhich the child you select is 
havinc; difficulty. Usin" the above mentioned boolca^ as 
rosourcas - and docunentinp thoir use - construct the 
r.aL-crialf» you would use to i:rop.raia that child. Include: 

(a) a description of the area of dif f iculty ,e.'^. visual- 
motor, auditory discrir.inatioti, etc. 

(b) soccific renedial materials for -^ach ceficieiKy area . 
»'Oue February 28 

nead '-rosti" & Maslov, Fart II. Suiiiinarizc. the salient 
ooints described in Chapters 4-C. ^cad ^>rcikurs. Fart 1. 
Conpare and/or contact the theories found in Fro5ti"/HasloTT 
uith Dreikur's views, -^resent three soecific interactions 
bet'..'een you, the teacher, and your student (or students) 
^'hen lo",ical conseoucnees could liavo been or uern used to 
resolve the disruntinp situations. 
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Assi<>nmcnts : (cent ' d) 

Assignment 4 ''Due '^arch 21 

From thd folloMinn list of topics, select one in x?hich you 
do the follo^^inj: 

1* Thorour.bly invcsti^^nte through rcadinp anc!/or 0K2!.iinin^ 
the appropriate naterials the topia. 

J^'i In a paper, synthasizo ancl/or explain the salient 
aspects of the topic. 

3, Be prepared to present your findirj^s to your soninar. 

Topics: 

1. Frierson 6 Ilarbo: I, Section A: Overvicv 

Section B: The Child with J:rain 
Dysfunctions 

2. " ^* " II, Section k: Special Tducation, 

Fsycholofjy L Sociolo'^y 
Section 1.: Neurology, Psychiatry 6 
Pediatrics 

3. " " IV, Section A: Rationale for r.ducntion 

Section ?: Educational Procedures 

A. Lan<>uaj^e Experience: Duso, ?eahody, St SRA Kits 

5. Scsadiii.«: Jeanne Chall, Lcarninr* to Pcnd. Th e Gro at 

j)Cibate > 

6. Jean ?ia?.et: Lenrninf; Theories 

7V Ilaria i^ontessori: Theories & ^^atsrials 

8. Larly childhood evaluation hits: Peterson, V.2U\ 
McCarthy 

9. Fritz ^.edl: Concant of Tlierancutic ::ilieu 

Concept of Life-Space Intervieuinr; 

10. \'1?C and Stanford-rinet 

Asfiirnment 5 *Duc April A 

Head Part 5 in Talhot and r;;pQri e nce & K ducation> 

This year you have effected change in children's lives 
by practicinf^, strategies \'hich j'ou have studied in theory. 
These books present several philoso:>hical vic^^points \7hich 
are the essences of your vork this year. Present a panor 
in Trhich you synthesize these philosophies, citim tl:eir 
specific r(?lationshin to those undcr^irnin^' you real-life 
cxpoa:ienccs this year in the CoMplenentary Teach<:ir ^^ro^^ran* 
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1. .Prcpara a dlar.nostic assossncnt hit 

2. Conduct 2 Infernal Diagnostic Intorvift-s 

3. On the basis of tha infornation rained in tho IDI- 

a. prusont instructional levels 

fSic^^or'^'^ instructional obicctivos in each 

thf P"""^^'- ^'^^ «^^vico of 

the stated instructional objectives 

cnplSod?'"''^' materials and techni,ues to be 
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The Gcorfe Vashin^^^ton University^ 
School of Education ^ " 
Department of Special Education 

Special Education 170 .Mr. Cactleherry 

Fall 1973 

r.!T!i/iPERsom/i:rri:R?CRSotiAL RELATioiisiars for mcrxiis 

Course Turpose; 

The purpose of this course is to sensitize future teachers to a 
greater a\'areness in the consideration of factors leading to successful 
interaction with children. 

Course Reouirerr/r.ts: 



a. Class attendance 

b* Completion of \n:itten assipnnents on time . 

c. Thinking; 

d. Sharing 

In this course you are not conpetinj against your fello^r students. 
The n^al of the course is to facilitate optimum learning for every student. 
You are encouraged to share ideas and perceptions with others in the 
course. The capacity to see the worth of sharing and testin<^j your o\m 
learninj^ is indicative of an openness essential to successful teaching. 

Course Objecti ve?;: 

Ability to interact with children guided by the knowledf^,e of such 
concepts as Redl's 'therapeutic nnlieu," Arller's Mife style /Sull.! van's 
*'the self as the reflected appraisal of sij'nificant others." 

Ability to interact v;ith the total school staff guided by the 
kno\;ledge and theory of interpersonal dynanics. 

Required Rcadin^'^s: 

CoiTtbs, Arthur (ed.) rerc fiiviuft, Heliavin r ^, Deconi r^ 

'Ilurphy, Gardner ^'Perceptual Autism'' (handout) 

O'lleill, Eugene 'Lonf; Day's Journey 

O'lieill, Lugene The Iceman Coneth 

Powell, John Wiy /vni I Af raid to Tell You '"h o I am? 

Sullivan, Adlcr, Korney (handouts) 

Toffler, Alvin Future Shock ' 



You are encouraged to discuss any problems or concerns you my have 
concerning the course. Appointncnts are easily arrar.p^ed by phoninj^ 
67G-3174, stoppiu'.j by the Dc; nrtr.cnt of Special i;ducation(Mdj\.C, Poon ^^29) 
seeing the instructor before or after class, or contacting the instructor 
at 52A-5195. 
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rBD, pps, September 17 

PBH, ppa. 65-163 SeptGnbcr 
Pin}, pps. 164-253 October 1 

October 8 
handout: llurphy October 15 

handout : Systems Thry. October 22 

October 29 
:!ovenber 5 
ITovenber 12 
ilovenber 19 
lIovei?.ber 26 
December 3 

Course Assir^nncnts: 



Introduction 
Film: *'Leo lieuerman' 
Rogers, Maslo\?, Combs, Kelley 
Filn: Journey into Self'' 
P.oj^.ers, Maslov;, Coinb.Sv Kelley 
Fiiin: 'Haslow and Self-Actuali- 
zation" 
Sullivan, Adler, ];orney 
Gestalt Xlieory 
Filn: 'Frederick Perls and 

Gestalt Therapy'* 
Perceptual Autisn 
Systens Theory 

O'lTeill's- ' The Iccnian Cometh 
O'^'eill's- Lonf>^ Day's Journey 
To f f ler- Future Sl ioch 
Dynanics of Relationships 
Summary 



Assi£nnent 1:, Due Septeinber 24 

Select the most meaningful interaction you have had of a positive 
nature for you. :)escribe the situation and events and, usin<3 the perceptual 
model in Ph3 , -analyze tlie interactions and feelings as you perceived then. 
Include yourself ! 

Assignment 2: Due October 8 

The readings you have cproimtercfl thus far- ]<o<^.ers, '!nslo\^ Combs . 
ICelley-provide theory relative to the "family of ideas'' undergirdinr, this 
course. Analyze the theories presented and react (a) in re.eard to you as rn 
individual, (b) your relationships uith others, and (c) implications in your 
worh as a teacher. 



AoM.:inment 3: Due October 22 
To be completed in class 



Assi[>nment 4: Due Movember 5 . 

You have no\7 spent an intense amount of tine tofy.ether. You should be in 
possession of dynamic information conccrninr some needs, styles, and '^f^anes ' 
played'' of at least one member of this c^^oup. DO HOT IDENTIFY T:!C ITJiEr.R but 
present: 

a. The dynamic information you have collected, 

b. Offer a rationale for the diagnosis you have made (evidence that 
brought you to this point.) 

c. Suggest the attitudes and techniques you would use to crc?ate a 
therapeutic milieu in order to ''teach'' that person. 

Assignment 5: Due noveraber 19 

Analyse your experiences in the course thus far. IHiat have you learned? 

Kov; have you changed? lias tlie experience been of meaning to you? I'or? \:hat 

have you perceived your investment to be? }Ias it been of worth? ]!o\;? 

Assignment 6: Due December 3 

0*Keill*s Lon K Day 's Joi^rncy is a study in interpersonal rclat:lonsl>i5>s. 
Interpret and analyze it foliowin?! the couceptci and theories presented to 
you through your readings thus far. 
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THU GEORGE UASHIMGTOIf UiilVERSITY 

SCHOOL OP EDUCATION 
DLP/iR^ilEI^iT OF SPECIAL EDUCATIOll 

SVECUL EDUCATION 1G9 im, illCllAUL CASTLEBKI^RY 

Fall - 1973 

PRE-PROFESSIOilAL TrlTERi^TSUIP lil SPECIAL EDUCATIOII 

COURSE DESCrarTIOJ:ThiG internship will be conducted at J. Enos Ray Elcnentary 

School Students v/ill spend 7 hours per \;eek engaged in 
soine type of classroom participation. This course uill be 
taught in conjunction with Special Education 102. Students 
x;ill have an opportunity to observe elementary pupils in 
demonstration seminar and in the milieu of their classroom. 

COURS- PUITOSE: The purposa of this course is identical to the purpose of 

Special Education 102. The purpose of this course is to 
sensitize future special educators to the emotional and 
educational needs of children \^ho require the services of 
special education. This course V7ill cnphasize two primary 
points. 

!• Tlie role of interpersonal dynanics in special 
education and 

2. The adaptation of the curriculum and the psycho- 
social cii.i:jate in order to iTieet iiidividual needs. 

COURSE REQUIRE! lEiWS: 

1. .Each student xd.ll select and study one child particir 'i. 

paling in the demonstration seminar. 

2. Seven hours per v;eek (or the equivalent thereof) will 
be spent observing and interactins xjith the child in 
the content of the regular class Dilieu. 

3. Each student: x;ill be expected to attend the monthly 
discussion raecting throughout the term. 

COUi;SE TEXTS: Ash lock and Stephen, Educn tionrtl Therap y in the Eilcentary 

Schoo.1. 

• Good and Hrophy, Looklnp. in Classrooms 

\?RITTEII ASSIGiriinriTS: 

Assignment 1: nuo ll ^ovcmber 1 

Present a paper in xjhich you speculate on the motives - 
attractions aspirations - that led you to choone the 
particular child with whoia you will work this year. 
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Asslcnncnt 2: Due llovenber 15 

1. Investi^ratc various formats used in the presentations 
of case studies (use and nol.c at least three di££orent 
sources of inf ornatlon) . 

2, Present a paper In uhich you outline the fornat you 
intend to use for the collection and presentation of 
your case study data. 

Assignnent 3: Due Deceinber 6 

rrese.nt a thorouL-h case study of the child with whom you 
have v/orkcd all tenn. This case study uill eKphasiJce: 

(1) the educational needs of the child 

(2) the psycho-social style of the child 

(3) the personalized curriculum required to procran the 
child for success 

Prosent all "bachoround and operationnl information tSat 
you conside:: relevant to the life style of this child. 



The Georsc Uashington -University 

School of Education 
Dcpartnent of Special Education 

Dr. llichacl Castleberry 

Special Education 190 

'P''"^' '^'"^ p^.prnf..sional lntern_shjp 1r, Sp.rial Education II. 
rnurse Purpose : 

T„e purpose of tU. course 1. to familiarize the "u^-^J/^^^./^;;^^^^^^^^ 
r.^proJ'enslve special education J)^^' ^;^i;,rri ill experiences are . 

.ccomnodatioM. In the service °« '"^ f '^"^ of special education services 
deeisncd to familiarize 'J^^'"^: "a'veLl private special schools, 

offered by three area public school syscem^ aiu 

Course Objectives ; 

1. The ahlllty to delineate the various types of special education programs 

in this area. ^ particular special education 

2. The ability to describe the scope oi cne v 

service offered by the complementary headier. education services need- 

3. The ability to describe una „ith special needs, 
ed to service the ir.ultif arious demands of the child wltn p 

Course Requirements ; 

1. rrin he snent cither in the field or in 
...aL fo„rurt:rh;^:erl^5::atro'; ifal^r^hSWe l of the .eater 
"="T'1rch1?;;.cnt v,ill be responsible for a written record (of the type they 
prefer) which presents; 

^ a. The type of program visited designed to serve 

b. The population tnc specific P^°Sram3 vcr b ^^^^^ 

c. An evaluation of the P'^°S"^/^//^"J,St^n summary of the corres- 
3. Each student viU be "^P^f^^^^^^^,""" of special education site 

ponding Gearheart chapter to correspond with type 

visited. 

nias s Sessions ; ^ ^ 

This course depends al.ost -/^-^^ ^^.f^/Xirg^'th^ir^ufl ^ore-tioS "x^e 
lysten^s. VJe have been most f'^^^^f.^.^^rit Involves the cotnmitments of many 
following schedule must remain flexible as It in 

people. 

j?»r^j red Rcadint;;, 

1. Berne, E. G2me_3^eo£lcJlliiV 

2. Decker, S. imjB^^J>2°^' . 
Cullum, A. inishjack_d^^ 

A Fast. J. Bod^JiaSSlL^iS^* 

\' Beeri, K. 'TlSdci^JotJ^ill^mSI^ ^ 

6*. Snn, E.-lil5^^ 

7. Gearheart, B.R. Uuc!\y:^CLSlJ:^-^'^^^ 

0. Gardner. J. SelfzRenewal. 
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Coursc As stp.nmcnts ; 

and foat reading. \ou are diieccea co reaa axx ^„,^^rlze the book. React to 
quote to program philosophy. 

Book 

Decker 
Berry 
Rothinan 
Fast 
Berne 
Cullum 
Gardner 

Summary of visitations and 
Gearheart chapters 





Due 




1. 


January 25 


2. 


February 


1 


3. 


February 


15 


4. 


February 


22 


5. 


liarch 1 




6. 


March 8 




7. 


April 5 




8. 


April 26 





course Sessions. : 

Dates* School System 

Jan. 18 

9-12 

C-430 



Jan* 25 

9-12 

C-430 

Feb. 1 

9-12 

C-430 



Feb. 8, 
15,22 



Dept. o£ Sp. Ed. 
G.VJ. University 

Prince George's Cty. 
Public Schools 



Prince Georges Cty, 
Public Schools 



Official 

Dr. Castleberry 



Dr. Perry Botwiu 
Dept. Chairman 



Mrs. Jane RigS^^ 
Admin. Asst. for 
Sp. Ed. P.G. Cty. 
Public Schools, 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 
627-4800 ex. 241 

Mrs. Riggin & 
staff 



A ctivity 

Introduction/organir.ation 



Comprehensive Sp. Ed. 
Programs - Cascade Con- 
tinuum Coraprehansive Plan 

PRESENTATION: 
An overview of the nature 
& goals of vhe Sp. Ed. 
Dept. of P.G. Cty. 



Three sessions spent in 
various Sp. Ed. settings 
in P. G. County 



March 1 

9-12 

C-430 



aontgomery County 
Public Schools 



Mrs. Geraldinc 
Moltz, Supervisor 
of School-Based 
Programs, Mark 
Twain- School, 1551 
Avery Rd. , Roclcville, 
Md. 20053. 762-4350 



PRESENTATION: 
An overview of the nature 
& goals of the Special 
Ed. Dept. of Montgomery 
Cty. 
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Dates 



Srhool System 



March 3,22 llontgoraery Cty. 

Public Schools 



March 29 - D.C. Public Schools 
April 5 



Official 

Mrs. Meltz & 
staff 



Activity 

Two sessions spent in 
various special education 
settings in the Mont- 
gomery Cty. Pub. Schools. 

Site visits to various 
special education ccttings 
in the D.C. public school 
system. 



April 12 SUimRY 

9-12 

C-430 

Site visits to various 
April 19 Private schools private schools servicing 

Sp. Ed. facilities exceptional children. 

Va. - Md.- D.C. ^""^ ^ 



The Gcor^-.e ^ ashinpton University 

Hchool of Education 
Departncnt of Special Education 



Special Education 197 Instructor: tirs. K. Sobel 

Fall 1573 

SPECIAL STUDY iv\ srrxL\L mucATio-; 



This course is desirned to provide individual study 
in Special Education. It perniits specialized instruction 
in facets of Special Education for the individual enrolled 
in the Coi.iple,.;entary Tcachinr Prosrar:, the undercraduate 
proprai.i in Soecial Education; furf.'.err.ore, it provides 
exposure and' exnerieuce for underrraduates in otaer r.ajor 
field areas ^?ho seek inciivi.'lualizcd pror.rarraniu- in Special 
Education.. The study is executed in specific eleraentary 
schools \;ith supervision by both tl>e school and tae 
university. 
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The George Washington University 

School of Education 
Department. of Special Education 



Special Education 198 
Spring 1974 



Mrs. Nancie Sobel, Instructor 



DIRECTED STUDY IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Course Pu r pose ; 

The purpose of this independent study is to provide an overview of exceptionality 
in children . This overview includes investigation of the continuum of services 
for children needing special help. 

Course Objectives ; 

The ability to describe characteristics of those children classified as exceptional 
within each area of exceptionality and specify characteristics common to all. 

The ability to describe the various learning styles and adaptations within 
curriculum which have to be made to teach these children. 

The ability to delineate the . continuum of services concept. 

Course Rcqu j remenrs ; 

To attend the designated site visits. Regular attendance at discussion sessions 
and prompt completion of written assignments. 

Seminar Dates ; in Building C, Room 437, from 1-2; 00 P.M 



Feb. 6 
Feb. 20 
March 6 



March 27 
April 10 
April 17 



Visitation Dates; 



The following visitations have been arranged for you. If transportation 
problems arise, please communicate this to me. 



Date 
Jaa. 25 



Location 
Dept. of Sp. Education 
G.W. University 



Contact Person 
Dr. Perry Botwin 
Dept. Chairman 



Comprehensive Sp. K 
P ro grams -Cas cade 
Continuum Comprehen 
sive Plan 



Nature 



9-12 
C-430 



Feb. 1 
9-12 



Cerebral Palsy Development Center Mrs. Elaine Payne 
of Northern Virginia Director 
111 North Cherry Street , 534-5353 

Falls Church, Va. 22046 



site visit to priv. 
school serviring 
children with 
cerebral palsy. 
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Feb. 22 



March 8 



March 22 



March 29 



April 5 



April 19 



Location 

St. John^s Child Development 
Center 

5005 Mac Arthur Blvd. N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

Complementary Teaching Program 



Gallaudet College 
Kendall Elementary School 
7th St. & Florida Ave. N.E 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Cooperative School for 
Handicapped Qiildren 
4710 N. Chambliss St. 
Alexandria, Va. 22312 

Sharpe Haalth School 
4300 13th Sf. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 



Rose School 

Area A Mental Health 



Leary School 

2849 Meadow View Rd. 

Falls Church, Va. 22042 



Contact Person 

Mrs. Lorraine Botwin 

Supervisor 

363-7032 



Mrs* Olive Tiller 
Visitor Coordinator & 
Public Relations 
447-0621 

Mrs. Joan Gendreau 
941-1499 



Mrs. Orella Ledbetter 
Acting Asst. Principal 
629-7077 



Mr. Fairfield Butt 

Principal 

625-4351 



Mr. Albert Leary 

Director 

573-5400 



Nature 
site visit to priva* 
school servicing 
educable mentally 
retarded children 

site visit to public 
school to see 
resource program 

site .visit to 
private school 
servicing deaf 
children 

site visit to privat 
school servicing 
multiply handicapped 
children 

site visit to public 
school servicing 
physically handi- 
capped children 

site visit to public' 
facility for emo- 
tionally disturbed 
children 

site visit to 
private school for 
learning disabled 
children 
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Written Afifi^prnmArifr^ > 

Preceedln« each visit, do the following: " 

Following each visit, do the following: 

description o? the'fLni ^ "ctlX.f T""^'"'"- 
«aff reapon.lbllltles/L'^th"r;i"S4ht.!'""^''' 

Any Journal concerning exceptionality. 
joHiaal of L earning Dlaahn-fM ^o • 
Exceptional Ch.lldrG» 
Journal of Speech gjid Honrw 

<^"rhoart, B. R.. od., ^ducHlo!^,f^ho^^^^^^ 
Jones, Itorrls, od.. Special Education .v„„,.^ 
Lovo, „,„„ ^S^n.^O5=eEU0HLChlM^^ 

iib"rr^:St\ss\^aierr:"™- 

»-aaiu83 iiBted in our extensive bibliography. 



18::. 



Complementary Teacher Program 
Department of Special Education 
The George Uaahlngton Unlveralty 
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preparation is gained - Elementary Education/Special 
Education and the degree of Bachelor of Arts is awarded. 

The following statement imparts the philosophy, 
goals J and role delineation of the Complementary Teacher 
Program, It is also the intent of the following information 
to answer questions most frequently asked by interested 
students. 

Michael Castleberry, Ed^D 
Coordinator 

Telephone: (202)^ 676-6] 74 




"l^hat Is Tills Program All About??" 

VJe are "about^childrcn — children with special needs. Wc 
face the problem of producing hich quality manpower c<^ai.*Gd to service 
large nunibers of children within the structure of the public school 
system. This intent bears the philosophy and goals of the CompJpmpnfary 
Teaclier Program. 

Our Philosophy : 

1. We believe that all children deserve an equal educational 
opportunity. 

2. We believe that the above statement is facilitated by efforts to 
keep handicapped children in the regular classroom. 

3. We believe that a large percentage of special education candidates 
may be successfully serviced v/ithin the regular classroom if ppecial 
education school-based intervention programs support and complencnt 
services of regular education. 

Our Goals ; 

Tlie above philosophical premise logically leads to the follo\7ing 
statement of goals. 

1. To train teachers who can effectively function as a supportive 
complementary special education service to the efforts of regular 
education. 

2. To produce a Special Education Complementary Teacher who by virtue 
of her service keeps an impressive percentage of exceptional 
children in the regular classroom and out of situations that 
stigmatize and impede cliildren with special needs. 

"With What Type of Qrildren Will I Work??'' 

The children served by the Special Education^ Complementary Teacher 
are enequivocally "e>:ceptioual children'*. However, their handicap 
might not be the highly visible handicap the neophyte teacher associates 
with special education. The Virginia State Department of Special 
Education defines exceptional children as those children who deviate 
from the norm, physically, mentally or emotionally, to the extent that 
they are unable to profit from instruction in the regular classroom. 
They require different instructional techniques or special services 
to meet their specific needs. 

The child population to he served by this prnoram falls within the 
above delineation. The question of severity of handicap becomes 
important. It is far easier to identify a child c.3 a retarded 
momgoloid^than it is to identify a retarded reader as a child hand- 
icapped by perceptual-motor problems. It is easier to identify a psydiotic 
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child than it is to identify a child crippled by emotional stress. A 
continuum of special education services is needed to serve the range of 
disabilities confronting public education. The service offered by the 
Special Education Cpinplcmentary Teacher is one such service v/.lthin this 
range of services. The children to be served represent children sufforing 
from various handicaps. The following characteristics represent a 
partial list of the empirical traits of these children. The Special 
Education Complementary Teacher serves those children who: evidence 
school failure as a life-style and for whom the regular classroom channel 
has failed. Evidence wide discrepancy, in school achisvement> children 
who function normally in certain areas of the curriculum but v7ho fail 
in others and for whom the regular education channel is not enough to 
make the difference. Evidence acting-out j angry behavior, those children 
who spend nany sthool hours standing outside the classroom door or in the 
principals office-and for v^htm a complementary special education service 
is deemed essential by all scncol personnel. Evidence v/ithdrnwny 
retreating behavior and for v;hom the classroom teacher utters the 
p;aintiff cry "If I only had more time.'' Evidence absentee problems and 
for whom the regular class fails. 

In every public school there are children whose special need elude 
categorizutioa and v/hose needs go unserved. Tliese children are the domain 
of Special Education. William C. Geer, Executive Secretary of the Council 
for Exceptional Children recently wrote a letter which appeared in the 
V/ashington Post. He comin^nted on the discontinuation of special educa- 
tion classes in the Falls Church Schools. He said: 

*'Falls Cliurch has taken a step that is being considered 
by school systems and special educators all over the country. 
It's evident that most children xdio have learning problems 
do much better in their education^ their daily living and 
in overcoming their learning difficulties v;hen thny are 
made x^elcomp. in the group of children their ov;n age than 
when they are excluded by being placed in lieparate classes." 

Tnis training progrr.m is designed ►to train personnel who can competent- 
It sxipport the regular educational clianncls thus keeping many e<:ceptional 
children in main-stream education* 

3. "In Type of Setting Will I Work??" 

Tlie Complementary Teacher Program is a school based intervention model. 
Special Education teachers are prepared to V7ork within the structure of 
the public school system. Uc believe that the grecitcst number of special 
education ca»)didates can best be serviced by a school based intervene- 
tionist and this becomes the emphasis of our program. 
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The role conceived for a graduate of this program is that of Special 
Education Complementary Teacher. The word "complementary" is defined in 
Tlie Oxford Universal Dictionary as "That which when added, completes a 
whole." Tlie Special Education Complementary Teacher acts to fulfill 
this need. 

The setting for this service is the public elenientary school. The 
Special Education Complementary Teacher is assigned a room bu" not a class. 
She is an on-the-spot, iirancdiate service to children with special needs - 
she functions in the service of school-based intervention goals. She 
meets individual needs in both group and individual settings. Children 
see her on a regularly scheduled basis and on a spontaneous "neods" basis. 
Her role at any given school and at any given time can only be defined 
in terms of the special needs of children. She is not an "all-things" 
to all children. She is a complement to existing channels; she is a 
school-b .^ed servdce to children for whom the regular classroom fails. 

On a given day a Special Education Complementary Teacher may work 
with a group of children who are non-readers. Tlieso children may be from 
several different grade levels and from different classrooms. The aim 
fo the complementary teacher is to complement the language-arts goals 
of the regular teacher. She would do this in an educational activity 
designed to motivate and stimulate children who see themselves as 
failures. Tliere are many creative approaches to be utilized for this 
purpose. Our training program is designed to build the insights and 
knowledge that underglrd the skills of creative teaching. In the small 
group settings the Special Education Complementary Teacher would be 
very aware of the fact that she is dealing with children who have 
evidenced a life-style of failure. She v/ould take great care not to 
duplicate the techniques of the regular teacher which although sound, 
have failed with these children. Instead she would search for the educa- 
tional activity which would involve, motivate and ".reach" these children. 
She would be guided by the thoughts of John Dewey: 

"Tlie most important attitude that can be formed is that 
of desire to go on learning. If impetus in this direction 
is weakened Instead of being intensified, something much 
more than mere lack of preparation takes place, 'ilio pupil 
is actually robbed of native capacities which othon^jise 
would enable him to cope with the circumstances that he 
meets in the course of his life." 

The Complementary Teacher will also see children on an individual 
basis. She will talk with children who need an "ear" and a "friend." 
This is not to say she is a counselor or psyclilatrlst. She Is not- 
she is a special teacher trained to remediate feelings as wall as skills. 
The Special Education Complementary Teacher is a trained professional, 
equipped to perform the service Fritz Redl has defined as"modiatlng 
school-life experiences." In all her dealings with children the Special 
Education Complementary Teacher remains cognizant of her role as one 
service in an array of services. She has a specialized service to offer 

O children in need; and that service is made more effective by the inter- 

jr relation of relevant school cervices. 
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Tho philosophy J, goals, skills and setting of this training model are 
ompiricalJ.y derived. It is a simple, uncomplicated model evolving out of 

a simple, iincompl icalod need children \;hoce special educational needs go 

unmet. The t!:coretical undcrgirdings of this prenyl am are as old as Rcussoau, 
PcstalozEi and FroebeU They are as nev; as 3runer, Pos tmnn-l7eiiit^arl:cn and 
Holt,_ 'Jonccrnod principals, good classroom teachers and dedicated ancillary 
personnel have incidentally functioned in the service of the needs defined 
by this proposal. The claim of this propo.<;al is modpst. 

Special Education, needs a service which: 

I. Is specifically designed to minister to the special needs of 

children by complementing and supporting the work of the regular 
classroom teacher and, 

2* For which personnel are specifically trained. 

4. "What Will You Teach He??*' 

The goals of this program have been stated. These goals dictate the 
skills to be developed. InstructiDnal experiences are designed to develop 
the foliov7ing skills. 

The Goals : 

"To train teachers v;ho can effectively function as a supportive, 
conplemontary special education service to the efforts of regular elcn.ontary 
education." 

The Skill s; 

1, The ability to assess a child's level of academic functioning. 
Ability to plan, initiate and execute appropriate inr»tructionrl 
programs in the areas of language arts and arithmetic. 

3, Ability to utilize grade-appropriate curriculum materials in the 
instr'.^ctional program, 

4, Ability to interact, v;ith children guided by the knowledge of such 
concepts as Sullivan's "the self as a reflected appraisal of sig- 
nificant others" - Redl's "life space interviewing" - Adler's "life 
style" and Murphy's "Autistic perception." 

5. Ability to assess a child's style of learning and to discern \;hich 
teaching technique complements his unique style. 

6. Ability to interact with the total school staff guided by the knowledge 
and theory of intorpotyonol dynamics. 
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to produce a Special Education Complementary Teacher who by virtue of 
her service keeps an impressive percentage of exceptional children in the 
regular classroom and out of situations that stigmatize and impede 
children with special needs* 

The Skills 

1, AbSility to recognize the dynamic information necessary to ,nfogram a child 
for success* 

2, Ability to collect this dynamic inf orc;ation* 

3, Ability to use this information by adjusting the curriculum and psycho- 
logical climate to meet individual needs. 

4* Ability to utilize the resources of the total school program so as to 
better program a child for success. 

5* Ability to utilize the resources of the total school system, as V7ell as 
-the community at large, so as to bettor program a child for success. 

6. Ability to view the need for a continuum of special education services 
and understand that the special education service of the complementary 
teacher is but one service in the range of services. 

7. Ability to discern the appropriate special education cer'^ice demanded 
by a par.ticular child's behavior. 

5. What Courses Are Required?? 

The following information presents the four year curriculum of elementary 
education majors. All students preparing for entrance in the Complemcntviry 
Teacher Program must follow this plan. 

The Complementary Teacliing Program begins in the junior year. All 
Special Education courses represent electivcs. Thus the elective slot 
appearing in the elementary education program mislead special education 
students. The .special education courses are the electives. 

The special education sequence is as follows: 

Junior Year - Tall , S em ester 

Special Education lOT'Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Methods and 

Materials 3 

Special Education 170 Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships for 

Special Education Teachers 3 

Special Education 1B9 Pre-Profcssional Internship:^ Observing the Special 

Child in the Regular Class Milieu 3 
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Junlor Year ~ SprinR Semester 



Special Education 103 Teaching tj,e r.hTl.d wjt-h Special Needs: Creative 

Programming 3 

Special Education 190 Fre -rrofca.Tionnl IntcLnship: lv.r,i'^. t 't'^i' ^ r'J,', 'innU 

of Special Educ-if} on Sciviron • 3 



S£Olo ^ X^?ti .Z, Z^l 1 S emG s t er 



Special Education 101 Seminar: Dimensions of the Complementary Teachin5» 

Role 



Senior Yea^^ - Sprin;> Semes tov. 



Special Education 199 Internship in Complementary Teaching 6 



Special Education 102, 103, 170, 189, and 190 must be taken prior to the 
senior year# 
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TIE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF education" 

Suggested Program^ 
(PRE-EDUCATION - COLUMBIAN COLLEGE) 
elementary education 14AJ0R 



First Semester 

Enj^lish 9 or To 3 

Ristory 71 3 

Math 9 3 

PE (First Group) 1 

Science 3-4 

Elective _3 

TOTAL 16-17 

Third Semester 



Econ, 1 or Geog. 51 or 52 
Engl. 51, 71, or 91 
PE (First Group) 
Psyc, 22 
Science 

Social Studies 

TOTAL 16-17 
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Second Semester 
English 11 3 
History 72 3 
Math 10 3 
PE (First Group) 1 
Science 3-4 

Elective 3 

TOTAL 16-17 

Z?HKt!3, Semester 

Econ, 1 or Geog. 51 or 52 3 

English 52, 72, or 92 3 

Psyc, 29 i 3 

Social Studies 3 

Speech & Drama 1 or 11 3^ 

TOTAL 15 



For transfer to the School of Education, 63 hours are needed. The 9 hours in 
science nust include courses in both physical and biological sciences. Fifteen 
hours of English are required for certification in Virginia 



F ifth ,Seniester 

7ire or Music^^ (Survey) 3 

Education lOvS-'^^ or 123 3 
PE (Second .Croup) 

(Recommend PE 122) 3 

Elective , 8-9 
TOTAL "17-18 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Sixth Semester 



Art or Music- (Survey) ' 3 

Education 108-^- or 123 3 

Ed. 115 or elective 3 

Elective 8;"9_ 

TOTAL 17-18" 



^even__Sc:mc s t cr 

Education'TlP" ' " 15 

Elective 2-23 

TOTAL ' 17-18 



Eighth Semester 

Education 112 3 

Education 135 9 

TOTAL 12 



A minimum of 126 semester hours is needed for graduation. In some cases, one 
may be given advanced atanditig in certain course areas (especially foreign lang- 
uage and English); houever, the number of l-.ours in this specific area must meet 
the minimum for certification. 

*Ag approved by advisor. 

**Rccerve one morning, other than Friday, form 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. for field 
work* 

^Includes field work In schools also as a course requirement. 
Rational Teecher Examination must be taken prior to graduation. ^ j ' 
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RBQIIIR BD COURSES 

Sp.Ed. 101 SoRil nar: Dimensi on s of th e Complementary^achjjir^ole (3) 
Instructional experiences designed to^ refine the insights 
and competencies essential for successful operation of the 
Complementary Teaching Model - Senior year - Fall term. 

Sp.Ed. 102 Teaching the Child with S p ecial M eeds ; Meth ods and Matc^3>lj? (3) 
Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. 
Students observe and participate in a demonstration seminar 
conducted by the instructor. Must be taken concurrently with 
Sp.Ed. 189. Junior - Fall term. 

Sp.Ed. 103 Teachinr^, t he Child with Special Mec-dc; Creative P rogramming, (3) 
Continuation of Sp.Ed. 102. Conceivcratlon on the total 
programming of the child with special needs. Must be taken 
concurrently v^ith Sp.Ed. 199 - Junior year - Spring term. 

Sp*Ed. 170 T.nt o.rpRrsonal/Intr?.personal Relations h ips for Teachers (3) 
Consideration of factors leading to successful interciction 
with children - Junior year - Fall term. 

Sp.Ed. 189 ^j:^}^n^qsslc^^il I^^^ Observln;); the gpc-cial Child 

i n thpt Re gula r Class liilieu 

gupervi3ed iutcraship in school setting. Emphasis on 
intensive study of a child evidencing special neodo. 
Must be taken concurrently with Sp.Ed. 102 - Junior year- 
Fall term. 

Sp.Ed. 190 Pre-Prof°.ssion al Tnt^rnship - In^^pectlno; a Con t inuum of 

Specj.al Education Servicc^G ( ^ ) 

Cbservation c?.nri participation in various special education 
settings. Emphaiyis on exposure and famili?j:ity with goals 
an-i p;:ogrcm;i of various special education models. Must be 
taken concurrently with Sp.Ed. 103 Junior year - Spring term 

Sp.Ed. 199 jjltf.rn^hip^j^^ 

S.vipervised tecching internship in a school based intervention 
program. Student teaching with children ideutiCicd ss needing 
. 5ipec:ial education services. A minimum of 210 clock hours is 
required. Prc-requisite: Permission of the instructor. 
Senior year - Spring term. 

ET.KC TIVE COURSES: 

Sp.Ed.T97-8 Special Study in Special Education (Individual Study) (3-3) 

Sp.Ed. 289 The Dlap^no.stic Procedure (3) 
ExamiMtirn of the rationale, techniques and tools essential 
to academic and psychological assessment. Desi».;ned to 
provide practice as well as fanlliarity with st^nidnrd diagnostic 
procedures. Pre-requisite: Permission of the instructor. 
(SuinuS'X only) 
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Sp.Ed. 290 Contro l aT^d Man a^^emen t Te chniques In the Cla ssroom (3) 
Exatsinaticn of tlie theory, tecluriques and tools essential 
for group control. Deslfjned to provide pr?.ctlce as x^^ll as 
fa)?.lllarity x^ith the various tlio.o-rlss of control of humr.n behavior ♦ 
Pre-requisite: Permission of the instructor, (Summer'^i.wly) 
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6. "How Do I Get Into the Program??" 



Fonrirl application muct ha made directly to the CompTci^entary Tccnching 
Prof/ra;a- Ac^^rxttancc* to this progXcim is contingent u?c\i n^V.ittanco to the 
Coorcge l/ashingJ^on Uni>;'Grsity and arlmittance to the School of: Edao^aticn, 
Hovj<?.ver, accel.tanae by the School of Ed;:cation does net autc'na<;ically admit 
a cizndent to the Complexaritary Teaching rrcgran, A Separate c*ii: of ro- 
C;Ui«:'^:per?.ts operates within the Special Eir.r.ation Departp.eat. Tho enclosed 
application forn provides the necessary infcrmntion. 

7* "What's So Different About Tliis Program??" 

The Complementary Teaching Program is unique in two lespects. First, 
it is one of" a very fev; undcr&radaaze programs in special education preparing 
teachorc for service in acrcss-categories school-b.vsed inter^.-eiifioi. Second, 
Ihc core of this training is re::cived in a public iilemcntary school. The 
"real" special education needs of children become the ?tdnii:lMS and focus of the 
traiuing process, Th^. exncriences dPcountcred \7orkii>2 vith e::o«ipticTial 
children prcvilde th.-^ "reality" or the "specific"' to vV.ich is tied the "p,cnernl" 
kuwladge of psychology, sociology and paaosogy. VJe believe that "real" 
experience with "real" children produces "real"' teao.hcrs. 



THE 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Washington, D.C. 20006 /Department of Special Education / (202) 676-61 70 
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• have an innovative and challengins non-cnteeorical 
speciai education undergraduate pragtan here at Tlie Geovge 
*fe3iu.nstou University. Our prosram "is a tventy-four hour 
total j*°fiuencc. It begins in the Fall of the Junior year 
and all course work r.ust be tal:en in sequence. 

Our students major in elementary education and minor 
in special education. T-ic enclosed ciatcrialc will cxolaJn 
the intent and conten!; of our vvoRraa. Kntvance into' our 
prosrr,.-a is not aulcwatic. A personal interview is required 
as -..'Gil as the information required on the enclosed applica- 
tion blank. Please contact ice if I can ansxmc furth"r 
questions. 

Sincerely , 



Hichacl Cascleberry^ Sd.r, 
Coordinator 

Coniplonientary 0.'GschH,r Tvirjininf, TroGram 

MC,jt 
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Washington, D.C 20006 /Department of Special Education / (202) 6 76-61 70 



Dear 

' This is to inform you that your application to the 
Undergraduate Complementary Teacher Program of the Special 
Education Department has been received. It will receive 
careful consideration. Action will be facilitated by your 
attention to the additional requirements of (1) three letters 
of reference; (2) official transcript of: all college credit 
to date; (3) statement of your professional goals; (4) per- 
sonal interview; (5) a one page summary of your perceptions 
of the intervicv;. 

Please feel free to contact us if you have questions 
or concerns. 

Sincerely, 



Michael Castleberry, Ed*D 
Coordinator 

Complementary Teacher Program 
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Washington, D.a 20006 I Department of Special Education / (202) 676-6170 



Dear 

We wish to congratulate you on having been selected for the 
traineeship in Special Education for which you have applied, 

In order thac V7e may complete the' processina of your grant 
award > it is imperative that we receive a letter of acceptance 
from you within the next few days. 

If you have any questions regarding your prograro p3ease 
contact a member of the Complementary Teacher Program staff 
at 202-676-6174. 

Sincerely, 



Michael Castieberry, Ed .D 
Coordinator 

Complementary Teacher Program 
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The Complementary Teacher Program is an inno- 
vative undergraduate training sequence preparing 
teachers to work as special education public 
school-based interventionists. 




jmplementary Teacher Program is an inno- 
jundergraduate training sequence preparing 
fs to work as special education public 
-based interventionists. 







Students receive the core of 
their special education train- 
ing in a public school while 
working with small groups of 
children manifesting special 
needs. 

The Complementary Teacher 
Program is an exciting and dy-gg^ 
namic educational exfDerience. ^ 
Training begins in the junior 
year. Students enrolled in this 
special education program 
must major in elementary edu- 
cation. A dual preparation is 
thus gained. 
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Dr. Michael Castleberry 
Complementary Teacher Krpgram 
Department of Special Education 
George Washington University 
.2201 C Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20006 
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For detailed information and application 
forms contact 

Dr. Michael Qistleberry 
Complementary Teacher Program 
Department of Special Education 
George Washington University 
2201 G Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 676-6174 

.Although the program begins in the junior 
year, it is essential that interested freshmen 
and sophomores consult with the adviser 
'gl^ivance scheduling 
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_,Tel. 



Address. 



street 



City State 

College or university 
currently being attended 



Zip 



Year in college Major. 



